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“EICBRALURB. 


INVOCATION. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 
O bring thy syrop-dews, 
Bright fairy queen! 
And let them in my veins infuse 
Intoxication keen ; ; 
Until the remnant of my senses quite 
Is saturated with the holy wine, — ee 
Whose strength saturnian dashes o’er with light 
The dusky web, that wraps my tortured sight 
With many a knotted twine! 








And let me, Empress! seek 

Thy forest-caves ; 

Where Nature’s powerful hand shall break 

(While Virtue’s wand she waves) 

The spiny gyves that chain me to the earth, 

And lap my spirit to such baneful sleep ;— 
But Thou, and Nature, with thy spells of mirth, 
Shall franchise me, and aid the smiling birth 

Of thoughts serene and deep! 


For I too long—too long, 
Have lent my reason’s force 

To worldly shapes—with shout and song 
That led a hateful course ! 

And I have followed wheresoe’er would urge 
The servile leader of rash Folly’s train— 
Have breasted tipsy Pleasure, frothy surge— 
Have fathomed sweltry sin’s chaotic gurge, 
And scorched with crime my brain! 


But I'll no more pursue 
The hests of spirits base :-— 
I'll search out Nature, and with you 
Join in a nobler chase : 
T’ll shut my feebler thoughts, as in a cage 
That shields some frail bird from the falcon’s ire ; 
Nor let them brave the artful cozenage 
Of voices sweet that would my steps engage 
To tread a track of fire! 





ANACREONTIC. FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 
Come, fill up the Bowl, for if ever the glass 
Found a proper excuse or fit season, 
For toasts to be honour’d, or pledges to pass, 
Sure, this hour brings an exquisite reason : 
For hark ! the last chime of the dial has ceased, 
And Old Time, who his leisure to cozen, 
Had finish’d the Months, like the flasks at a feast, 
Is preparing to tap afresh dozen! 


Hip! Hip! and Hurrah ! 


Then fill, all ye Happy and Free, unto whom 
The past Year has been pleasant and sunny ; 
Its months each as sweet as if made of the bloom 
Of the thyme whence the bee gathers honey— 
Days usher'd by dew-drops, instead of the tears, 
Maybe, wrung from some wretcheder cousin— 
Then fill, and with gratitude joinin the cheers 
That triumphantly hail afresh dozen ! 


Hip! Hip! and Hurrah! 


And ye, who have met with Adversity’s blast, 
And been bow’d to the earth by its fury ; 
To whom the Twelve Months, that have recently pass‘d, 
Were as harsh as a prejudiced jury,— 
Still, fill to the Future! and join in our chime, 
The regrets of remembrance to cozen, 
And having obtained a New Trial of Time, 
Shout, in hopes of a kindlier dezen ! 


Hip! Hip! and Hurrah! 





THE SCHOOL FOR HORSE-PLAY. 


BY JOHN POOLE, E8qQ. 


I have lately had the good fortune to be admitted as a member of one of the 


pleasantest societies in London. ‘This society is called ‘* The School for Horse- 
play ;” the number of its members is limited to twenty, and it holds its meet- 
ings, which are weekly, on the Monday night at the sign of the Hog and Hop- 
sack in Chancery-lane. ‘The School for Horse-play, when it was first instituted 
met on the Saturday; but as that evening was found to be inconvenient to 
more than one of its most agreeable and efficient members,amongst whom were 
Dapper, a copying-clerk in an attorney's office in the neighbourhood, and 
Roughshod, head shopman to Balls, the pawnbroker, who were occupied in 
their several callings later on that than on any other ; it was, in order to accom- 
modate them, subsequently changed on Monday. 

Now, let it not, from the name of our socicty, be inferred that we are a set 
of practical jokers in the commonly received sense of that term: that our wit 
consists in drawing one’s neighbour's chair from beneath him as he is about to 
sit down ; or in blacking his nose should he chance to fall asleep; or in tread- 
ing heavily upon his toes every now and then, as if by accident, and each time 
gravely asking his pardon: all these, and the like expedients for exciting merri- 
ment, we disdain; and if amongst us recourse is ever had to them, it 1s occa- 
sionally by our Butts, who are meapable of anything better. No ; our horse- 
play is of a rather more intellectual character: it is chiefly of the kind meant 
by Dryden, when he speaks of “horse-play raillery ;” and is so accurately de- 
scribed by Voltaire that one might almost believe that he wrote it prophet- 
ically of our’ * School for Horse-play.”’ 

The School for Hors« -play is divided into two classes; namely, the Wits, 
and the Butts. ‘The number of the latter class is variable, as, upon his first 
admission, every member is placed therein, and therein is he retained until, by 
his proficiency in bandying impertinences, he shall have proved himself quali- 
fied to take rank along withthe Wits. When he is considered to have merit- 
ed this enviable distinction, he is led by the Vice-president, to the President, 
who invests him with his rank of Wit by throwing across his shoulder, scarf- 
wise, a coarse jack-towel, which is intended as emblematic of the style of our 
picasantries. 


But since it is an unavoidable rule of the society that there sh; 


ll always be at 
east two Butts of the number; and as it might by possibility happen thats 
happy genius, endowed with a more than ordinary share of hardy mpertinence, 
night achieve his admission amongst the Wits at his very first introduction, at 
tee pe irom the other class altoge ther, t! socicty would be in danger of ¢ 
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| After t ve were amused with a litle sparring between our eminent lead- 


ring from the want of those indispensable adjuncts. Now to guard against 
such a calamity, it is wisely provided that there shall be two standing Butts, 
Butts in perpetuity ; and these at present are a couple of dull, senseless old 
fellows, who, in unconscious stupidity, submit without resistance to the attacks 
of their wittier and more highly-gifted companions. 

From what I have said, it will at once be understood that our amusement 
consists in an interchange between the Wits of rudenesses, gross impertinen- 
ces, and remarks and expressions all more or less calculated to inflict pain—in 
proportion to which, indeed, is always the degree of laughter produced : in the 
play-off of the Wits upon the helpless imbecility of the two established Butts ; 
and occasionally in setting those dull rogues one against the other. In short, 
the verbal pleasantries we are in the habit of reciprocating, are precisely of 
that character which, in what is mawkishly termed well-bred society, would 
subject the utterer to the punishment usually awarded for a breach of good man- 
ners and decorum, according to its degree. 

But as no general description can convey to the mind of any one who has 
not enjoyed the advantage of passing an evening in our company a satisfactory 
idea of the tone or the style of our pleasantries ; I will give an example or 
two, both of the sharp encounter of our Wits, and of the entertainment, which 
with such admirable ingenuity, they contrive to elicit even from the very dul- 
ness and stupidity of the Butts. All this, however, will be the better under- 
stood, and the more truly appreciated, if I first state of .what materials our 
** School” is composed. 

Our two members most conspicuous for that species of wit and humour re- 
quisite for the formation of a perfect horse-player are those I have already 
named—Dapper and Roughshod ; and so nearly are their excellences balanced, 
that it would be difficult indeed to decide to which of them ought to be award- 
ed the palm of superiority. But if I, anew and humble member of the school, 
might venture to determine between them, I should give my voice in favour of 
the former ; for, in the course of one evening, I have had the gratification of 
hearing him bestow upon all present so much larger a quantity of horse-play 
raillery than his eminent rival, as (anywhere but at the Hog and Hopsack) 
would justly entitle him to the distinction of having his nose tweaked by so 
much oftener than the other as one time in ten. 

Of the rest of the members, most are, like myself, of the same calling as 
my illustrious friend Dapper, or are clerks of not the highest grade in certain of 
the public offices ; excepting our Butts, Addlepate, and Dunderpate (the 
younger of whom ts sixty-five), who are retired tradesmen living in chambers 
in Lyon’s Inn, and Mr. Courtly, a young barrister of the Inner Temple. Iam 
hardly justified, however, in numbering the last named as a member, for he 
made his first appearance among us at our last meeting, and took his final leave 
of us (Iam happy to say) before the conclusion of the evening. 

As upon the occasion of the admission of anew member our prime Wits, 
Roughshod and Dapper, exerted their powers to the utmost, I cannot do better, 
towards the fulfilment of my promise to give some notion of the tone and style 
of our pleasantries, than select from the abundance of their brilliant sallies a 
few choice specimens. 

Mr. Courtly, a young gentleman highly educated ; of considerable promise 
in his profession; and of manners refined, but without the slightest taint of 
formality, took his seat. Scarcely had he done so when he was thus addressed 
by our President, Dapper. ; 

“T believe Mr.—Mr.— What’s your name, pray, sir?” 

** My name, sir, is Courtly,” was the reply. 

“*T believe, Mr. Portly, you—” continued Dapper. 

Here he was interrupted by Roughshod, the Vice, who said,— 

“ Why, Dappy, though I always knew you to be stupid, I had no notion you 
were deaf. ‘The new member said distinctly enough his name ts Sportly.”’ 

Hereupon, without al!owing time to reply, Mr. Courtly’s health was drunk by 
each member in succession, each addressing him by a different name, as Fortly, 
Mortly, Wortly, and so on. ‘This joke, though worn threadbare by use in at 
least a dozen farces, told admirably, setting the whole table ina roar, to the 
confusion if not discomfort of the new member. 

But what presently followed was in the very best style of Roughshod, who 
was admirably seconded by Dapper. Perceiving that Mr. Courtly had a slight 
cast in one of his eyes, the former said,— 

‘** ] think you spoke to me Mr. Snortly—at least I think I caught your eye.” 

Here the laugh was deservedly loud and long 

“Which eye do you mean?” said Dapper; ‘ don’t you perceive that Mr. 
Dortly has two ; and they are not what you would call duplicates.” 

This double hit at Courtly and the vice, produced a laugh longer and louder 
than the former. 

* You'll find those eyes of yours very useful in your profession,” said Dap- 
per. ‘* They will enable you to hold briefs on both sides of a cause, for you 
may have one eye looking to the interests of the plaintiff and the other to the 
defendant's.” 





I scarcely need say that this splendid effusion produced the desired effects : 
the Horse-players laughed immoderately, while the object of it appeared to be 
confused, as if not knowing exactly in what manner he ought to receive it. To 
me, who sat next to him, it was evident that ke was in doubt congerning that 
point ; for he took firm hold of a candlestick which stood before him, at the 
same time that he fixed his eyes steadily on the speaker, as if measuring the 
distance between them. Almost immediately, however, he relinquished his 
hold, sipped his negus, and drew his handkerchief across his lips. Then, turn- 
ing to me, he inquired in a whisper,— 

‘“‘ Pray, sir, are insults of this nature frequent in this society? or are they 
tolerated only upon the occasion of the first appearance of a new member !” 

“Insult, sir!’ exclaimed I, with unfeigned astonishment at his ignorance : 
“Insult! why. the interchange of insult is the mainspring of our pleasure. 
But then, the wit, sir,” continued I, exultingly : “the wit—it is atoned for by 
its exquisite wit ; and I can assure you that the pungent, the brilliant specimen 
you have just listened to, has never (to my knowledge, at least) been excelled 
even in this society.” 

“Indeed!! in atone compounded of exclamation and inquiry, said Mr. 
Courtly 

Dapp r (who, I think, had observed the trifling incident ef the candlestick), 
now directed his attention to the regular Butts, Dunderpate, and Addlepate ; 
or, as they are severally nicknamed, Wiseacre and Solomon—for, with us, 
every man is known by a nickname—I (for instance), who am tall and slender, 
being humourously called Shanky Dap; er’s intention was to entertain us by 
“ getting a rise out of them,” as we express it, and admirably did he succeed 
in this. 

“Solomon,” said he, in a whisper to Dunderpate, “havea filing at old Wise- 
acre.”’ 

Flattered and encouraged by this invitation, Solomon turned to Addlepate, 





and, in a drawling voice, and a tone resembling that of a bad cracked trumpet 
(at the same time slapping hun on the knee), cried,— 
‘Well, Wiseacre, and bow are you by dustimet Ha!—ha!—ha !—ha !” 
Sut Wiscacre was not to be outdone by Solomon; for, returning him the 
slap on the knee, he said 
“ Well. and vou come to that, Sol ind how are you? He! he! 
“hee 


he' he 





it him again, Wiseacre.”’ 
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ers. The repartees (as might have been expected from two such combatants) 
were sharp and briskly delivered. 

“That's a smart waistcoat you have on,” said Dapper to Roughshod. 

“* A little above the mark of an attorney’s copying-clerk, with only two-and- 
twenty shillings a-week,” said Roughshod. . 

‘*T couldn't think of vying with a pawnbroker’s shopman, who has twenty- 
five,” retorted Dapper; “especially with such opportunities of getting his 
finery at a cheap rate. 

*T have no chance of getting any finery from you, in the way you mean,” 
replied Rughshod ; “ for you know you never brought anything to us I could 
venture to lend you more than half-a-erown for.” 

And so they continued, increasing in wit (I know not whether I should be 
justified in adding—and bitterness), as each alluded to some point concerning 
the other, which might have been not altogether destitute of truth. 

This ended, Dapper drew Roughshod away from the table, and offered to lay 


| him a wager that he would make Addlepate repeat the words, “I wish you 








wouldn’t move my glass,” two-and-thirty times within the hour. 

The wager was accepted, and all of us (with the exception of the poor help- 
less victim and his Butt-colleague) were quietly informed of it Dapper re- 
sumed his seat, and drawing Addlepate’s glass a little away from him, said,— 

* And how are you by this time, Wiseacre ” 

“T wish you wouldn’t move my glass,” said the victim. 

‘*T don’t,” said the wit, again removing it. 

“But you do,” said the other, drawing it back again; “and I wish you 
woulda’t move my glass.” " 

After a short interval, the experiment was repeated by Dapper, and was 
again met, in precisely the same manner and with precisely the same words, 
by Addlepate. Suffice it to say that the wager was won easily in forty-nine 
minutes. 

This excellent jest was received with loud laughter and great applause. 
For my own part, having witnessed its performance on the four previous even- 
ings of my attendance at the “ School ” (that is to say, on every evening since 
I have had the honour of belonging to it), I must confess, that though it had 
not become positively tiresome, I was less charmed by it than upon the first 
two or three occasions ; and, unless it be one of the standing and chartered 
jests of the society, I shall propose that its performance be limited to every 
second meeting, unless a new member chance to be present for the first time, 
in which case it will be indispensable to his perfect knowledge of the merits of 
the ‘‘ School for Horse-play.” 

Aftes this there occurred a brief silence, which was occupied by Dapper and 
Roughshod in exchanging winks and glances with each other. It was suffi- 
ciently intelligible that an entertaining attack upen the mew momher was the 
object: 

‘“‘ Mr.—Mr.—I beg pardon, but I really forget your name,” said Roughshod, 
addressing Mr. Courtly. 

“ Courtly, sir,” replied the latter. 

“ Courtly, with ano?” inquired the wit ; at the same time, by sundry nods 
and winks, preparing the initiated for one of his brilliant sallies. 

** Exactly so, sir,” replied Courtly. 

** Why, then,”’ continued the illustrious Horse-player, ‘‘ as we all in this so- 
ciety give nicknames to one another, we shall call you Squzztly, with an eye. 
Do you take?” 

At this joke the applause was unbounded: even the poor Butts seemed to 
appreciate it, for they laughed louder than the rest of the company. 

‘Pray, gentlemen, am I bona fide a member of your ‘ School,’ not having 
paid my admmission-fee !” inquired Courtly. 

Being answered in the negative, he asked what was the amount of the fee. 

‘Only ten shillings,” briskly replied the attorney’s clerk ; ‘* which is six- 
penee less than all the profits you seem likely ever to make by your profession 
—the fee for one half-guinea motion.” 

Mr. Courtly rose, drew forth his purse, and threw ten shillings down upon the 
table ; observing with a grave look, that he considered the fee to be exorbitant 
—monstrous. 

‘** You are now regularly admitted, though merely as a Butt,’’ said Rough- 
shod ; ‘‘and as you will remain so till you have proved yourself worthy of 
promotion by saying as good a thing as the worst you have heard to-night, you 
may as well go to sleep for the next twelvemonth at least.” 

This, of course, was greatly applauded. 

Mr. Courtly, without heeding the interruption, in a quiet, gentlemanlike 
tone, continued,— 

“ And pray, gentlemen, what is the fee for beg allowed to withdraw from 
your society !” 

“Oh,” replied Dapper, casting a knowing loek at those around him, “we 
consider five enough for that.” 

“How !” exclaimed Courtly ; “so much as ten for admission, and no more 
than five upon resignation. Allow me to say that, in my opinion, you do not 
fairly apportion your fees to the value of the privileges they confer ; and allow 
me further, upon the occasion of this my retirement altogether from your com- 
pany, to mark my sense, at least, of the superior value of the latter.” 

So saying, he threw a sovereign down upon the table, made his bow to the 
assembly and quitted the room. 

As this occurred at about the usual time for our breaking up, but little was 
said concerning the conduct of Mr. Courtly. Roughshod and Dapper, indeed, 
agreed that he was a dull dog, a Spooney, and (as a well-mannered gentleman) 
too great a Count for us. Who introduced him, or by what mistake he got 
amongst us, no one present could tell. Yet though unsuited to our society, 
my own opinion of him, formed upon what little conversation I had with him, 
is, that in certain companies in which a style of amusement different from ours 
prevails, and in which, even if permitted, it probably would not be justly appre- 
ciated, he might pass off tolerably well. But certainly neither he, nor any one 
whose taste is likely to revolt at pursuing, or submitting to, pleasantries, till 
they degenerate into offensive personalities, should consider himself qualified 
to become a member of the Scuoot ror Horse-puay. 

——— 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME LAFARGE. 


Memoirs de Marie Cappelle, veuve Lafarge. 
PP arg 
porte, Burlington-Arcade. 


We are induced, after an interval of some weeks, caused by a pressure of 
other matter, to return to these Memoirs, not for the gratification of an idle 
curiosity, but because we think that the lesson they convey should not be lost 
to the world. Weare all familiar with the proverb, that it is only the first 
step in crime which costs an effort (I/ n'est que le premiei pas qui coute,) and 
perhaps the frequency of its repetition has tended to dull its effect. But it 
is something novel and striking to see this truth exemplified in the person of 
a young woman of birth, accomplisliments, and singularly quick abilities; to 
behold the advantages with which she had been endowed by nature and for- 
tune only accelerating her descent down that inclined plane which affords 
no resting-place to pause, no possibility of return, but leads directly and 
smoothly onwards to the lowest depths of human guilt and degradation. 
We have no desire to raise Maria Cappelle to the rank of a heroine, or to ex- 
cite for her fate a particle of that interest and regret which mawkish novel. 
ists endeavour to create for their felon heroes; but we think that mankind 
ought not to lose the moral of her example. If the nature of justice had been 
better understood in France the moral would have been more emphatic. 

We have already noticed the earlier scenes of her life. On the death of 
her mother she stood on the threshold of womanheod, She has described her 
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; ibed i the streets. At length Marie wished to alight; he descended first, offered 
own character at the period, and has, probably, described it truly. She states | Pet SG St Jehan Ni tfully saluting her, remained motion- 
bstinate, wilful, and passionate—the creature ef impulse and | her his hand, and then, after respectiully salu & eh hi 4 
that she was obstinate, will. she had ften been told that she was less, in the midst of the rain and mud, protecting her with his regard, un- 
feeling, rather than of reflection. She had so olten ¢t was | d ae hotel was closed between her 
lain “that her ambitious spirit led her to seek distinction by her accomplish. | or moment when the grand gate of the hote 
, ene i she devoted herself to study | 4n¢ Alm. ae 
ments, rather than by her personal attractions. | She d bes pian Every line of this is purely French, even to the distribution of the “ gros 
with the ardour of an impetuous Gegariion, end eon é nd ekilled in the | Vilain sous” (Anglice dirty coppers) to the beggars. The romance so sus- 
plished musician, ieaailies Sih ee coy. ‘7.7 sameness of Sir | piciously commenced was carried on with mutual enjoyment; the stranger 
qpaees = ath a oo neal recim Boehogd ‘ % attended Marie Nicolai in her walks with the devotion of her re ; 
4 N el or es — ° ow 
bes = rt e me became acquainted with these charming works (she re- it was reserved for Marie Cappelle to open a nea gon eg peers e 
ove ae oe ination found friends in Fer- | lovers, more formal, if not more expressive, than that which ha en car- 
marks,) I no longer felt myself alone. My im gination found Irie ° : : le. Nicolai gladly resigned 
“he a : 1 4 ab ll. in Diana | Tied on by signs and glances. To her friend, Mdlle. Nicolai gladly 
gus, in the master of Ravensweod, in Flora M’lvor, and above all, | th k of a ie i cena feat f M. Felix Clavet (for that 
Vernon. That noble and free-hearted maiden was the companion of my | the task of answering the impassioned le ty 0 7 oe totes heen dhe 
dreams and the sister of my thoughts. She told me her joys and her tastes, | Was the stranger’s name,) and Marie Cappelle appea ~ he, « 
— reart te me, and I felt | ed with her share of the adventure. “For two months,” says she, “my 
that if ever I loved I should love her e ° * ° I rea- | heart throbbed with the love of others. Each morning I read tender - = 
dily accorded my demeanour to the restraint imposed upon it, but I read and | passioned words, to which I served a — — ne 4 pr ben Ay 
wrote with an ardour that nothing could check. I accustomed my mind to | day, better ryan — pid te Oe ’ a peer pk a doer Pd 
: ; wnwes self with i » so. | Mission, not to envy the dignity ° 9 
poetise the minutest details of my life, and preserved myself with infinite so ’ } n nity 0 : ] 
licitude from the contact of viene and trivial incidents. I clothed reality in | Spoken and more imagined, he ages . form gee oe — = = 
the colours of my imagination, and felt the love of the beautiful stronger | more difficult of silent friendship. rn believe — t : —— pec 
within me than the love of good. I more easily fulfilled the excesses of duty i _— - 7 —: A eS bo F ot a4 : a: paler 
i i i hings preferred the impossible to the | @nd alterwards for the noble, ’ Soule : 
—— duties themeelvcs, and in all things p Pe shone in his letters. I understood them all; I shared in some ; and if he 
PUThese are traits of character which bear the stamp of authenticity; but ‘ies “ay ee ne love to yo Wg he a po Peg yc pened 
4 6 , ».| Marie Cappelle was evidently more strikea wi e hands y - 
hey are full of peril and danger to their possessor. They form a kind of pre ¥ 
pre An ime ote an at Gish . youth oh walk steadily, it may attain the no. | 8¢r than her friend; of some verses and short poems addressed to eo gre 
blest distinctions of life ; but from which a hundred are dashed by the wilful. Nicolai she says,—* If I can judge of these essays by my 7 can aaa t ‘ 
ness of their steps, where one walks calmly. With this romance of disposi. | past, I — a oo simple and touching, impressed with a profoun 
i » of adventure, unchecked by higher sentiments or the watchful | Sincerity and noble ambition. 
p= gery antag a surprising that Susie Casnetin should have taken the Mdlle. Nicolai, who had entered on the adventure merely for amusement, 
first occasion that presented itself for gratifying her natural tendency to in. | and who possessed none of the warmth and enthusiasm of her friend, grew 
trigue. Nearly all her friends aud relatives, with the exception of her grand. | alarmed at the closeness of the connexion, more especially when she found 
ps mal senided Paris; and when the first violence of sorrow for her mother’s | that the elegant stranger was only a teacher of the Spanish language ; and 
death ‘wae ast, to that centre of the world’s gaiety, pleasure, and frivolity, | 20 all his representations of his dignity in the Pyrennees, of his unjust banish- 
she re ied "The retirement of her previous life had not well fitted her for | ment from the halls of his infancy, and of the magnificent fortune he would 
the aiiel and busy scenes in which she was about to take a part. The | Carve out with his sword, could blind her to the imprudence of the connexion 
soothes and impetuosity of her feelings in themselves exposed her to danger ; She departed with her friends to the country ; and, notwithstanding the grief 
“while the visions of romance with which her mind was filled, and her ardent and vexation of Marie Cappelle, and the despair of M. Clavet, desired that 
wharacter, rather heightened than chastened by the knowledge of her orphan the correspondence might be closed, and for ever. But the taste for intrigue 
state, perpetually prompted her to step beyond that circle of modesty and de. | once raised in the restless breast of Marie Cappelle could not be laid. In one 
coram in which, even at Paris, young ladies are expected to confine them. | of those passages in which she seems to reveal her real sentiments, she speaks 
selves, till they are emancipated ‘by the marriage vow. Yet at this time her of her first indiscretion with some feeling of bitterness and sorrow. “ Phis 
manners appear to have been reserved ; and perhaps few in the timid and de. first fault was to my future life what the avalanches of Switzerland are to its 
P ’ F . . « ne . = q _ ¢ > ew r > 
licate-looking girl, attired in the deepest mourning, who shrank from the ad- peaceful valleys. Formed of a single grain of dust, they are swoln by the 
dresses of a stranger, and whose plainness of feature was more than redeemed whirlwinds of snow, and in their fall destroy flowers and shrubs, tear rocks and 
by her intelligence ona thoughtfulness of aspeet, could not have detected any forests from their base, and, thundering into the plains, form a mighty tomb, 
p ’ - : , nerati iried.”’ 
Symptom of those fierce and turgid passions which were at a distant day to beneath which a whole gener ation Is buried. 
render her name memorable in the annals of crime, expose it to the detesta- Phe correspondence with M. Clavet being closed, though much against her 
tion of sanaieintl and brand it with everlasting infamy will, she sought an adventure on her own account. In Paris idlers are plenty, 
Her first residence in Paris was with Madame de Valence, the dearest and gloves cheap. She soon attached a dangler with “ gants jaunes de la nuance 
friend of her mother and grandmother. This lady was connected with the la plus comme il faut,” and after the usual probationary period of following her 
best families in France, and was the mother-in-law of the celebrated Marshal | |" silence and with smiles had been passed through—a period which, in Paris, 
Gerard. Her character is drawn by Maria Cappelle with the animation, | “° — is a by rule—she opened with him a very warm and ani- 
force, and affection which seem natural to her pen :— nated correspondence. _ : nee re 
-*i@ the depth of my cruel distress one voice had made itself heard with She excels in her descriptions of Parisian exquisites. We have passed over 
infinite power and kindness. Madame de Valence, that noble friend of my the full-length picture of M. Clavet, but must give that of her admirer :—* ‘The 
grandmother who had stood sponsor for my snather and who had loved me | Pe@ting, the figure, the toilette of the companion of my promenades revealed 
in infaney adaced me her heed mixed her tears with mine, and permitted infallibly a gentleman Tall, slight, and elegantly formed, he was sufficiently 
me to love as much as I respected her I regarded her as one of those guar- | Ple to show the existence of some secret sorrow. His eyes were expressive, 
* . 7 % . is > were * ure she cathe é . 2s were he st fas ‘ 
dian angels, who protect the grand parent, the parent, the children, and the - pee eae - hed leather, and his gloves were of the most fashionable 
grand children, who smile at the joys of a whole generation, and who, if|*'C° ' Yetow fate tam sales awe 
they have not power to prevent their tears, at least find ways to dry them. ng courtship Is characteristic: we give some passages in her own 
This generous friend received me asa child expected and desired. In the | Y°CS — 
pretty room she had destined me, all my tastes had been consulted; all my 
wishes realized. She had bought me an excellent piano, and she placed |“) "| staal : eetgees 
near my person to attend me,a kind old nurse,—an excellent creature, devout | °2°°0W usually stopped near me,and placed in his button-hole one of the flowers 
. iio . ; ° th é ic selecting > bougue 
and affectionate, who had known my grandmother in her youth, and who | ~E Sao "ag ad ne ae / 4 pr “ ee m4 
had daniled in her arms my oldest friends and relatives. Iwashappy, com-|  . a ve Sage “ep F ‘ ie Be rt ininutes an ae Ee ieee ee 
pletely happy, in the bosom of this little colony of the rue-de.Berry. Around | on ~— ; witha lively air she presented me with a bunch ef beautiful 
Madame de Valence were grouped her children, her grand-children, and her | “°C FPS°S. — aby , , , 
“greet grand-children, the crown and glory of her old age—the beloved links ni How beautiful exclaimed ; ‘I believe that you wish to tempt and ruin 
which connected in her remem'rance the joys of her autumn, of her summer, | '"°: . he: die iti ales =. ; , 
and of herspring. * * * Madame de Valence lived in all these dear as Ee ope. with a smile, “give me what you please for them ; 
seings and for them. Her grand-children came to open her eyes which had but rar ona of them, accept my gift this morning, and it will make me happy 
been closed in the evening by the kisses of their mother, and she had for all | nw 1 “d ; 
an inexhaustible store of bon-bons, of toys, of advice, of lectures, of know- ithout awaiting my answer she tied them in a paper of silk, and recom- 
ledge, and of affection.” mended me to carry them care fully that they might not be ruffled, and to undo 
Gur translation loses the grace of expression which shines in the original, the sho a he none Monga vr = might aapens more freely in the water 
but whoever reads the passage will readily comprehend why it was that in of my yr : — my roses = 1 an indefinable Ley evel of vague ex- 
che midst of her disgrace, so many persons of probity and character gene- pectetion t vat dared not avow, that I could not explain, but which yet made 
rously rallied round her, and refused belief in her guilt. The delusion is me blush when I saw the radiant features of my unknown fixed on my bou- 
now, we believe, fast passing away, and the publication of these memoirs, quet edie d in my room I impatiently broke the thread which 1 i ie tae 
though they may excite compassion and regret for the fall of a creature so sar patna iat ao eg ao utly broke the thread which bound the flow- 
well endowed by nature, will do nothing to sustain it ers A paper fell at my feet took itup; I read it with avidity. It contained 
" “ ; a. eo x niin = i ‘ ‘|aratlon—passilonate s which t > that rus love Ly , , 
Up to this period of her life, it is charity to suppose that Marie Cappelle er for life. passionate vows which told me that I was loved, de voutly loved, 
was innccent. We have now to trace that course of intrigue, which began = 
4n indiseretion and ended by the foulest crimes. 








which became my joys and tastes; she opened her i 





“J was accustomed in my walks to purchase some roses and violets for my 
aunt. and for this p irpose, stopped ata flower-shop in the passage Vivienne. My 
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¥ > ; . in ° “The month of May arrived. some 1g } i — 

Near the hotel of Madame de Valence lived the Marquis de Nicolai and}... ge ja \ : cad: We aie al ; . e rection pi - “Ww. my oe b ont 

‘ , ' s “es de ki lerge : ame also to pray , ' er pane , 

his family. With the eldest daughter,some years married (Madame Montbre- Tuileries ‘Twice the ch arming es nts of Da ore z ; a ; oy od phe 
. ss “ “ ie f . i ll « Ine’ é@ Ss Iprez ade re 

ton,) Marie Cappelle had formed a close intimacy, while residing in the I mace our hearts thrill 


Psi ‘4 ee ; | with the same impression. Little notes, hidden in a flower or exchanged in the 
country. In the ag” 2d this lady there is some malice, though veil- street, prepared these meetings. Sometimes also I opened my window and 
ed :—‘‘ Madame de Montbreton was clever; but her knowledge and accom- | J)... ¢y him the airs that I sano the} Mont! j tig 

lishments were less formidable than her pretensions. She had a supreme | yo coy for sa, to can in che ee nei wOuths passed in this way. 
; ntem t for h husband and dai ' f " -_ me hie — It is not for us to say in what this intrigue would have terminated, had it not 
aaa P en gto po deel ag aii ol eg | pe —" Th ich be- | }..en discovered by the young lady’s aunt, Madame Garat, with whom she was 
wame, pernap 3 s ing and lively in a lele.a-lete, ¢ world | «+ the time residing. All her relatives were highly indignant at the discovery ; 
gudged her harshly; but for ine, I loved Madame de Montbreton because she | they declared she had compromised herself too’ far to withdraw, and that to 
was full of goodness, for my inexperience, and because she paid me atten- | preserve her reputation she must marry Sen Snes ale} ad ; wee —_ Boo 
- s ie . ae . ’ ~ a 4 ) ‘ bathe ISt ‘ i Ci she lik “hose > ¢ *rna- 
tions which I had not hitherto received from any other person.” The POl- | tive did not seem very dreadful until she learnt that her noble cavalier was a 
son of the sentence is at once detected. So near the friend of her youth, it | 4-4 q,ist’s apprentice, with twenty pounds a year, who had been attracted by 
: . a . we . | grist 9 t nity ds a year, ‘ EN & acter V 
‘was quite natural that Marie Cappelle should be introduced to the Nicolai the fame of M. Garat’s wealth (he was then director of the bank of France) 
family. An intimacy with Marie Nicolai was the result, which was attend- |. oined thi weow off! ; , Re a Le 
; oa Pig t 1 9 4 | and had imsgined that to carry off his niece might be a still more lucrative ex- 
ed in the end with important consequences. My family,” Marie Cappelle ploit than to break epen a bank and {fill a carriage with its n To utterl 
; ‘ “ > te inti ¥ » Sei a Us ‘ a Carriage 1 its notes. o utterly 
artfully insinuates, did not approve of this intimacy. They were frighten- | put anend to the connection Marie Cappelle was ‘sent to reside with her grand- 
ed by the reputation of Mddle. de Nicolai; she was represented to them asa ;.),..- at Villers Hellon i 
ame age cdi ange lion y aera po Resay tae o ma — inde- Here her genius for intrigue soon found a fitting field for its exercise. 
J ’ young i . y dreaded her influence 08 MY | Amongst the friends of her grandfather was a Count Ch*** (we are not suffi- 
character; and all the entreatics of Madame de Nicolai were necessary to | “4 , 





overcome these scruples.” ‘This is ealumnious, no doubt; but the topic is| | _ ntly familiar with Parisian gossip to supply the asterisks with letters). We 

= e “ Sy ; J S| ary P > re | vt o hie Boothe on ‘ < meee Oa A : ‘ 
urged nofurther. Marie Cappelle represents both sisters as indiscreet, inde- |. se thee coat itl ! this person was, that he was “a dangerous 
pendent, and inclined to intrigue, but she never charges them with critinali- character, whose conduct Was as immoral as his sentiments and conversation 
ty She wishes to make it appear that she was the tempted ued Mase wm. |" Seductive. He had abandoned a young girl whom he had seduced under 

‘9 SS) ; ali > pA a¥i- TO! . Z age his « to see » ¢ roc: 26 — 

colai the tempter; the accusation of imprudent freedom is sufficient for her promise of marriage. At his seat of O his life was so profligate as to prevent 
purpose, and she makes no other. There is probably more of art in this re- | him from being visited even by his mother; and then—and then—the remain- 
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this platonic friendship soon ripened into a warmer sentiment, which the whole 
of Marie Cappelle’s family seemed to regard with satisfaction. A fete, conse- 
quent on the christening of one of her aunt's children, seemed likely to hasten 
the denouement of their attachment. M.Ch*** and Marie Cappelle were two 
of the sponsors. ‘ This,” she exclaims, ‘‘was one of the happiest days of my 
life. When M. Ch*** arrived, he was ignorant of his responses, and besought 
me to teach him. them. He placed himself at my feet, took my mass-book, and 
the lesson commenced. I read the prayers, and he repeated them after me.” 
There is more to the same purpose, but, we come to the conclusion of the 
scene :-— 

“* We danced on the green-sward where we had dined, but it was cold, and 
the bright, cheerful fire of the saloon attiacted us thither between the dances. 
Twice I met Mr. Ch*** there alone. I had rested my arm on the large slab 
of the marble c himney-piece while I conversed with him. Suddenly he seized 
my arm and cried :— 

“*TImprudent ! you are warm. It is thus that the young catch their 
de ath.’ 

«A tomb at twenty years, with flowers, with tears and with prayers. Do 
you think that frightful ?” 

“© You wish to die! You! And before you have been beloved ? 

‘« «Ts it so difficult to be seriously loved in this world.’ 

“ © You are beloved, Marie! I love you—Oh, I love you with all the power 
of my soul!’ 

‘He had taken my hand; he carried it to his lips; he regarded me 
without speaking. And I, I was immoveable and trembling. A person en- 
tered.” 

“ «T accept,’ I whispered softly in answer to his look. 

“¢TIna year!’ 

“ ¢Tn a year.’ 

“From this day nothing was changed but our hearts, &c.”’ 

We do not care to follow the course of the courtship which ensued ; its sen- 
timent cannot conceal its indecency. Enough is told to show us that it was 
in its progress that the mind of Marie Cappelle became tainted, and her heart 
corrupted. The death of her kind grandfather at this time was unfortunate, as it 
broke one of those bonds of love and affection which held her to virtue. He 
left her his fortune. Her two aunts eame to remove her from the melancholy 
scene, and convey her with them to Paris; but they first insisted on M. Ch*** 
coming to a decisive avowal of his intentions. He came to Villers Hellon on 
a visit, and the required explanation was demanded :— 

“««T wish to speak with you alone,’ he said. 

«* «T wish it also,’ I replied; and, turning to my aunts, I requested them to 
leave me alone with M. Ch*** for one quarter of an hour. They assented, and 
withdrew. 

‘* A long moment of silence ensued between us. Our eyes, like our thoughts, 
evaded each other ; suddenly he took my hand; I burst into tears and said to 
him :— 

* «Charles, I am left alone in the world. Will you protect me?’ 

“Oh, I love you! I shall love you for ever,’ he cried. 

‘© * This journey to Paris; is it agreeable to you !” 

“+ Can anything be agreeable to me which separates us—Why not remain 
at Villers Hellon ?” 

‘** My aunt Garat now stands in place of my mother. It is my duty to fol- 

low her, obey her, until that moment when I shall obey—’ I could not finish 
the sentence 
** He answered not. His cruel silence made a fresh pause betweenus. I 
collected all my strength to break it. 
*** Tbelieve that you love me,’ I said precipitately ; ‘I know that I love you 
A profound affection has affianced us to each other. But, in the name of 
our parents who are in heaven, tell me, Charles, am I the woman of your 
choice ”” 

*** Alas! I have chosen you from among all others. But my affairs, my for- 
tune—’ 

‘Hear me. When you were rich and I was poor, | loved you enough to 
forget the difference ; I claim the same right now. Charles, can you now be 
unhappy in my love !’ 

** Dare I involve you inmy ruin! Alone [ could support it, but I can- 
not make you the partner of my privations. I will remake my fortune, 
then—’ 

“*Then! Fortunate or unfortunate, do you choose me now! 

‘** * How can I give you such a promise? How associate your young life with 
my regrets and my deceptions ! 

“« «Tt is enough, sir, | understand you. May God pardon you asI do. You 
have cruelly deceived me.’ 

““* Marie, in merey believe me! If I refuse my own happiness—’ 

‘*He was on his knees before me, and covered my hands, with which I 
sought to hide my face, with kisses. ThenI felt his lips kiss a tear from my 
cheek 

** Ah,’ T cried, ‘you would obtain from me those favours now, which can 
only be granted when lam your affianced wife. Ah! this isan unworthy and 
a cowardly part.’ 

«‘T rose, and rang sharply for a domestic, directing him to light M. Ch*** 
to his apartment as he wished to retire. ‘Then, when the door was closed I 
felt myself ill, I passed the night on my knees, my head supported in the 
hands of my poor Antonine, who was, like me, sad and despairing. 

*«* As the morning dawned I heard the tramp of a horse; it was his. In 
passing my window, his eyes sought mine, but he encountered them not, 
though they followed him constantly. Thrice he turned his head; thrice I 
was compelled to summon all my courage to my aid. At length he put his 
horse ina gallop. I saw him no more; I have not seen him since.” 

From this hour Marie Cappelle was lost and ruined. She had voluntarily 
forfeited the conscious innocence, the chaste thoughts, and the quick pride 
which are the safeguards of a woman’s virtue. Whether the connexion was 
not more guilty than she acknowledges, we pretend not to determine. We 
have the evidence of her own words, that she prostrated herself before the 
man who was living in open adultery with another, in defiance of those pure 
feelings of maidenly shame which to violate is to be unchaste. 

But why dwell so long ona disgusting subject? Simply because it affords 
us a lesson of which English society hasmuch need. We find the relatives 
of Marie Cappelle moving in the best circles of Paris life, expressly sanction- 
ing her daily intercourse with a professed libertine, whose profligacy was 
open and notorious. The factof his livingin shameless adultery with his pa- 
ramour no way disqualified him, inthe eyes of experienced French matrons, 
from daily intercourse with a susceptible gir], or diminished his eligibility as her 
suitor. If it be said that weare not to take impressionsof French morality 
from the confessions of a convict, we reply that these memoirs are manifestly 
dressed up for publication; that there is not asentence in them which their 
author believed could possibly shock the delicacy ef any woman in France. 
Her attachment to a man,who was then living with the wife of another, is 
treated too much as a matter of course to require either explanation or apology. 
The same circumstance formed the foundation of half the interesting novels 
which were published, was represented in most attractive colours on the stage, 
and was familiar to the mind of every man, woman, and child, in the kingdom. 
Is it to acquire like notions of proprietythat English families pass their win- 
ters in Paris, and send their children abroad for a continental edueation ? As- 





; 4 : —. der was spoken in a whisper—and the ears which had not faller : » yoke 
serve, than of commiseration for the feelings of her victim;—we merely | .; , ,, er anton ia é P a ae aie rae "arg ag oe yoke 
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state the fact. The sketches of the other members of the Nicolai family are ‘ patina. syle 


a . ; reputation seems to have had an irresistible charm for Marie ; she was pz . 
satirical, though scarcely malicious. The following would be an effective 4..). ¢.. pt Pamepel shayhenes es, eee 


gag pipe, ; ae ; aoa | ately fond of riding ; an excursion was planned with her uncle < he ¢ 
portrait in a novel :— The Marquis de Nicolai, who was nothing in his es- | 2 - fpprine her uncle and the count to | 


12 - visit Bourneville, the magnificent seat of the Duc de Noailles. The Chateau 

ishment, was, out ot it, t : F 

aa pr Rc ghee | lls hepa - Reneuenine verge eseed all agti- | of O*** lay in their route, and what more natural than to turn aside and visit it, 
and fire és He pols a sufficiently. Po tie cam ec tr ae r eee, hail, | more especially as the count lived alone. He seemed confused, and his confu- 

. . t~) is Z 7 2 = " " 

<espectable nullities who are as erg as tk af h c ia among those | sion was incre ased when, as his feudal residence was reached, a curtain in one 
Semel the ar scl dha Ay nora psd oar sa epartments : he of the principal rooms was drawn aside by a hand too white and delicate to be- 
7. ™ ian ne © well served, and a digestion suffi- | jong to aservant. ‘The party galloped off, but from that hour Marie's partiality 
¢iently laborious to require, after each repast, some hours of that taciturn for the count increased to a] alien 

meditation which frequently serves to conf j ? | oa Stage te lied, erie 

thought.” q y nfer the reputation of profound wi? - i iutimaey thickened, he made no secret of his disgraceful connexion 

- : cues : 7: , hus little fele-a-tete dialogue is characteristic. The c: speaks first. ; 
Marie Cappelle, in her intimacy with Mdle. de Nicolai, had soon a share | \{ rie ss Aap we gue is ch ‘ he count speaks first, and 

in an adventure which gratified her love of romance, and called into exercise es 





| 
: : ; ‘¢ «My name is in bad odour, I fear?” 

the talents on which she prided herself. The commencement of the ac: | “+ But cannot you change your mode of life 1’ 
Saat taal = pn Se wee narrating, from the glimpses it gives | “ «What! are you act vainted with my life? 
us of Paris life :— Vos! Tk acqu ‘ : 

Whe , : P 5 : es now that you have friends that seek your destruction, speculations 
eed ‘n the door was closed, and we were secure from interruption, Marie | that will ruin you. nd principles that others mention in a whisper, though you 

icolai recounted to me in a whisper that one day, at the beginning of the | joast of them openly.” ’ gn} 


winter, having walked out with her maid to make some trifling purchases 
she had been compelled to seek refuge against the rain in an omnibus. A 
glove of the most fashionable shade was proffered to assist her ascent; and 
raising her eyes to thank the obliging owner for his politeness, Marie saw 
that it belonged to a young man, perfect in face and figure, who had the man- 
ow pa a gentleman and the air of a peer. The street St. Honore is long, 
J ted — Pema a —_— before regaining the street ‘ «That is to say then, that she is worthless and that you are weak.’ 
found the other eunadives lume frequent glances were exchanged; each| “* Will you convert me, save me, be to me a friend 

; and each was pleased, and made no effort to conceal soe] 


‘© What else 

“*Whatelse’ Is not that enough?’ 

“ «There is worse than that remains unsaid. I live with a woman who is not 
my wile, awoman who has quitted her husband to follow m« 

“* Poor wretched creature! I pity her.’ 

* « Rather pity me She is happy, but I am unfortunate.” 





* . : ll. But I mt late this *( rsat , ¢ > 
it Marie, while playing neg]j i . ; wi 1 must re us conversation to my aunts, that they 

; geatly with her handke > , ; : ' : 
pretty name to be seen, s y rchief, permitted her | may comprehend our relations, and permit us to talk confidently to- 


Urrounded with embroidery, and surmounted with | vether.’ 

= ig oye of @ countess, which was proudly and coquettishly dis- ” «© Thanks ! 
Fors be ‘Ni : stranger, on receiving some villanously large sous in exchange | wil! it last forever 

— > ian a akameear: disdaintully requested the conductor to re-|  « «For ever!’ I said, as I extended to him my hand 

aoe yor accepting them, by casting them to beggars in{ Her aunts readily gaye the required permission ; and, as may be imagined, 


a thousandthanks! But is your friendship sincere, is it sacred, 





suredly if wisdom is ever to be purchased at a price less dear than the expe- 
rience which ruins while it instructs, these volumes will teach us to prize more 
| highly the quiet virtue and happiness of our domestie homes, and teach us to 
shun these foreizn fashions which begin with corrupting the soul, by con- 
founding the distinctions between vice and virtue, and end with its total and 
eternal destruction. 

Marie Cappelle had already committed adultery in her heart. Her progress 
in crime was nowrapid and unceasing. The next episode in her life was the 
theft of her friend’s diamonds. 

Marie Nicolai had married M. Leautaud,a young man of noble birth, and 
moderate fortune. Marie Cappelle received an invitation to their seat in the 
country, and thithershe went. During her visita discussion arose respecting 
jewels; Madame Leautaud brought down her diamondsforinspection. After 
they had been admired the casket was closed, remained for some hours in the 
room, and was then again locked up. Wher the casket was next examined, 
the diamonds were gone. Allresearch proved useless, and nothing was heard 
of them until the officers of justice took possession of the house M. Lafarge, 
and then the missing diamonds were discovered in a cabinet. These facts; 
how are they accounted for in these memoirs ? 

Marie Cappelle asserts, that Madame Leautaud, believing that she had 
seen her former beau Felix Clavet at the opera as one of the chorus singers, 
became so alarmed, lest he should apply to her for assistance, that she intrust- 
ed Marie Cappelle with the jewels to convert into money, Which it is assumed 
she could readily do, as there was some talk of her marriage with M. Delv, 
the brother of Madame Leautaud’s late governess; but that finding no op- 
portunity of disposing of these jewels she had kept them byher. The whole 
story has not even a shadow of probability to support it. In the first place, 
Madame Leautaud was well assured that she must have been deceived by a 
resemblance, as there were abundant proofs, that Clavet was at that time 
in Algiers; then, she had never received one line from him since she had 
dropped the flirtation; and lastly, she had a handsome income at her own 
disposal, which she could have applied to any purposes she pleased, with- 
out suspicion or inquiry, Marie Cappelle’s fabrication is an impudent and 
palpable one. 

On her return to Paris, her friends became anxious to see her settled. An 
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establishment for initiating marriages was resorted to, 














and Marie was intro- 


, Abe 2 6 : iently plain 
duced to M. Lafarge, an iron-master fol marae: Ae Sectaat t's 
put his prospects we ‘ne and produced certificates of cha- 
chateau, which were declared to be charming, - P The pair met accidentally 
racter, which were preenes ern or three formal interviews 

it was arranged) at a concert: and, after two I z ? 
- wedding took Lome and a pi sg teormeg on bag an her 
narrative, with many fears and misgi\ » D rthy of consideration. A 

Here we have another phase of French life wo rf Salah’ Ghdhes 
oung lady desires an establishment and a husband; a g nw 
a to Are out improvement in his eonnenne —— boy Poet y he 
be incumbered with a wife. An agency-office 1s app f the policy of 
before a notary, and the marriage 1s ae ee “arr pan gy Aa 
turning the wedding contract intoa mere lega cer : dhe uetaninn, G0 

tnatters in France. We must suppose the notaries, wi 
the friends of each party, assembled in s room, and the contracts and testa- 
. es the conc — ‘ P 
— pn A hye ho warned me that the proceeding was terminated,and 
h side; and, when I was directed to sign the bond, 
the contract accepted on eac ; oa : : ‘ 
in th tion of which two notaries had sharpened their faculties the one 
os sell cane as possible, and the other to purchase as a good bargain, a poor 
creature made in the — Y ae! God, a smile of contempt was on my lips, 
f shame suffused my face. ‘ 
= bw wage me time for reflection, I was conducted, dr me + the sem 
beautiful toilette of my trousseau, toa carriage, and then — a toa ~~ 
dark chamber where a registrar, enclosed in an iron cage, liket a animal in 
the Jardin des Plantes, graciously welcome us with a pana a — 
large registers, in which our witnesses recorded their names and t nf ym 
and then conducted us through gloomy passages to a room hung with faded 
draperies ornamented with the Gaulish cock, where we were gravely received 
by a very fat man, adorned with a tri-coloured scarf, who held a code in his 
ee now I had observed the ridiculous circumstances which surrounded 
&c.” : 
The satire is forcible, but true. No sacredness can attach to the marriage 
rite, when managed by attornies. If, instead of being consecrated by religion, 
it degenerates into a mere legal form, what is it but a transaction of barter, in 
which there is a struggle between two parties to sell dear and buy cheap? 
Yet this is the sacrifice whieh English statemen have made to the latitudina- 
rian spirit of the age. ; ; 

The portion of the memoir which relates to her marriage, her parting from 
her friends, the wedding presents which she gave them, the different emotions 
which distracted her heart, is well written :-— ; 0 

“ Alas! (she exclaims, when speaking of her union,) alas! ye plaintive 
breezes, which sometimes come to weep with the world, why did not your 
whispers awake an echo in my heart? Ye clouds, which carry the tempest 
in your bosom, why did ye not send your thunders to arouse my slumber— 
your lightnings to reveal the abyss? And ye beautiful stars, which illumine 
the ethereal vault, ye have shone upon me; and not one of those glittering 
meteors which, pale and prophetic, shoot down from heaven to earth, has come 
to bear a presage of death to poor Marie.” 

From the hour when she departed with her husband for Glauvier, she repre- 
sents his conduct towards her as wholly changed. He had before been 
tender, respectful, and aflectionate; and she had indulged in romantic 
visions of her happiness as the mistress of his domains. He had fallen 
asleep on entering the carriage; and she describes the train of her 
thoughts :— 

«“ M. Lafarge seemed to adore me. Ihad not yet learned tolove him; but 
I was told that I should do so speedily. Love, in a marriage of convenience, 
is only an affectionate esteem; and I felt already in my heart all that could 
inspire such a sentiment. While reason spoke to me thus, my imagination 
conjured up the delicate and impassioned words which would soothe me 
through the day; the first kiss upon my cheek—the second—the third, that I 
might yield perhaps; then the arm which would sustain my form under the 
fatigue of the journey; the voice which would say, ‘I love you!’ and which, 
with ‘the first star of the night would murmur, ‘My angel, do you love 
me? 

‘A jerk aroused M. Lafarge ; he awoke witha yawn, loud and prolonged— 
rudely saluted me on each cheek, and said,— 

“Come, my little wife, let us have dinner.’ ” 

“There was a chicken in the carriage. M. Lafarge seized it by the two 
wings, and, tearing it in two, offered me one half. I refused it, with 
disgust.” 

The behaviour of M, Lafarge, during the remainder of the long and tedious 

journey, is represented as brutal, coarse,and violent; and when she arrived at 
Glauvier, and saw that the magnificent mansion of her imagination was an 
old-fashioned, ill-furnished, decayed chateau, despair took possession of her 
mind; and on reaching her room, she wrote to M. Lafarge in the most ener- 
getic style, demanding to be restored to her friends, declaring that she hated 
him—that she loved ancther, and dwelling on every topic that could awake 
his anger or alarm his pride. The whole family at once rushed to her room 
—Lafarge, his mother, and her sister. She took her hint from “ Ivanhoe ;” 
and when the door was forced, opened the window, and stood on the sill, vow- 
ing that she would dash herself into the court below, if any person advanced 
towards her. The incident was perplexing ; but the Lafarge family seemed 
really kindly disposed towards her. They imagined that the separation from 
her friends, and the fatigue of this journey had partly distracted her; and 
they endeavoured, by every means in their power, to soothe her agitated spi- 
rits, and depreciate herresentment; and after a time they succeeded. 
; M. Lafarge, though of coarse manners, and perhaps addicted to eccasional 
excesses at the table, seems naturally to have hada kind heart,and an indulgent 
and affectionate disposition. He bore with his wife’s caprices, gratified every 
desire she could form, placed a corps of workmen under her directions to repair 
the house, and lay out the grounds as she pleased, gave orders for new and 
splendid furniture, and introduced her with pride to his friends. The neigh- 
bouring country, though rugged, was beautiful, and afforded room for a hun- 
dred delightful excursions by water and on horsebaek. The rough workmen 
at the foundry became proud of their mistress, made her queen of their fetes, 
and probably offered her more sincere and implicit homage than was ever 
rendered to a sovereign in the midst of a glittering court. The neighbouring 
families exaggerated the amount of her fortune, and the importance of her 
connections, and wondered at her brilliant accomplishments ; so that, within 
a circle of many miles, there was no one to contest her superiority, or to ap. 
proach her but with language of deference and affection. 

She might have been happy; but crime once harboured in the human 
heart, becomes a fiend perpetually prompting to freshdeeds of guilt. One of 
the most trivial accidents in nature disturbed the repose of Madame Lafarge, 
rendered her husband the object of her fear and detestation, and huriied her 
from theft to murder. A window chanced to be broken in the sitting-room, 
and, as noglazier could immediately be procured, the fastidious taste of Ma- 
dame Lafarge was inexpressibly annoyed at the idea of stopping the gap with 
paper. Was there no remedy! Could nothing be done? No, nothing. 
There was plenty of glass down stairs, but no diamond to cut it with. Ma- 
dame Lafarge was delighted, she had a diamond which would answer the pur- 
pose. Sheran to herown room; she took out Madame Leautaud’s casket— 
she selected the smallest jewel, and turned to replace the others, when, oh, 
horror! she beheld the eyes of Lafarge intently fixed onthe glittering stones, 
The narrative continues :— 

66 He made me undergo a hundred questions as to my possession of them, 
according to the usage of our lords and masters. To my infinite vexation, in 
place of helping me to put in the window, he made me relate a history in 
which I was compelled to hide some things, to explain others, and at length 
render clear to the comprehension of a Limousin husband, that there was a 
species of delicacy which would prevent, even for his gratifieation, the be- 
trayal of this name of a confiding friend, whose reputation might be com- 
promised by the disclosure. 

“M. Lafarge insisted on seeing not only the single diamond I had select- 
ed for my purpose, but also those which were in the casket; then he weigh- 
ed them, and estimated their value according to his books on metallurgy. At 
length my patience was wholly exhausted; for, to consummate my misfortune, 
we were surprised by Madame Lafarge, whom he called on to admire the 
splendour of the jewels now shining in the bright rays of the sun. 

a Ah! she cried, “how beautiful, and what money they must have cost! 
Pell me, Marie who gave them to you ; why do you not wear them? 
you been silent respecting them 2 Theyfare a treasure in themselves.” 

I answered dryly that this treasure did not belong tome. Then a thousand 
other questions followed, and M. Lafarge, seeing that I coloured with embarrass 
ye = impatience, led his mother away, and made me a sign to be tranquil 
1 should have been in despair at my indiscretion and imprudence, if I had not 
known that sooner or later it would be necessary for me obtain the confidences 
of my husband; that the diamonds might be returned to Madam Leautaud 
sold, and the money sent to M. Clavet , 
aii respects necessary. 

‘ When he returned, he a 

‘“* Be content,’ said he, 
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““* Yet my mother has believed it readily ; youdo not understand business. 
In affairs of commerce we may sometimes throw dust into the eyes of the 
world. The more wealthy people believe you, the more readily shall I gain 
money.’ 

** «1 do not desire to acquire a fortune by such means.’ 

‘***T do not ask you to employ them. Leave me to do all that.’ 


“** At least, I must beg you to prevent Madame Lafarge from spreading abroad 
your story of these diamonds.’ 


‘“**T will make her do as I wish. 
they were worth 30,000 francs.’ 

“TL admire your exaggeration of 24,000 francs; you know that they are 
scarcely worth 6,000.’ 

After we had used the diamond to put in the window, I found it useless to re- 
place the collection in the casket, and I enclosed them in a box which M. La- 
farge zould safely deposit in his double secretaire ; not wishing to place on the 
box the name of Madame Leautaud, I inscribed it with {that of Leicontre, her 
jeweller, to whom, if such a course became indispensable, the secret might be 
safely confided. 

The effect of this discovery upon the proud mind of Madame Lafarge may 
be imagined. She who had prided herself on the superiority of her intellect, 
who had brought her husband and his family into subjection to her will, whose 
spirit and accomplishments had established her undisputed supremacy in the 
neighbourhood, now saw her reputation, her very life,ir. the power of a man she 
inwardly despised, and was every hour in fear of being convicted of theft and 
falsehood of the most odious character. ‘There were other circumstances which 
conspired to increase her fear and hatred of Lafarge. His circumstances were 
confessedly embarrassed, and he was about to go to Paris to see if he could not 
relieve them by aloan. What more natural than that he should mention the 
diamonds to some of her friends! She suspected him, too, to have some de- 
sign on her lands of Villiers Hellon, which had been bequeathed her by her 
grandfather ; the subject of their sale had been often mentioned, but she had 
evaded it. ‘To inspire her confidence her husband had made a will leaving her 
all he possessed ; but he could not obtain a similar disposition of her property 
in his favour, which might probably have facilitated the financial operations he 
contemplated. 

We can imagine by what slow degrees the dreadful idea of murder first en- 
tered into her mind, until the crime in all its horror stood palpably before her and 
was coolly contemplated. ‘The devilish promptings of her thought no doubt 
were, that it would relieve her from a man she could never love ; that it would 
leave her wealthy, and free ; that she should escape for ever from Glauvier and 
all its gloomy associations, and begin a prosperous and bright career. It is no 
part of our design to relate those Dapuline details which have already been be- 
fore the public ; the sickness of the unfortunate man in Paris from partaking of 
the cakes sent him by his wife ; his return enfeebled and dispirited to his home ; 
his dying agonies; the presence of arsenic in every thing he tasted or touched ; 
in the drinks he took to cool his burning thirst, which still he wished to receive 
from his wife’s hand; in the medicines given him to assuage his disorder ; in 
the flannels placed upon his bowels to relieve the pains that wrangthem ‘The 
explanations in these volumes add nothing to the information already before the 
public in another shape, and only confirm our conviction of her guilt by showing 
us how utterly futile are her attempts to persuade us of her innocence or ac- 
count for the dark and damning proofs against her. There is one circumstance 
of much suspicion which we have not seen inssted on: by this narrative it 
seems that M. Lafarge, on his return to Paris, questioned his wife as to letter 
which she had placed in the post-office at Tulle to Count Ch***. She denied 
having done so ; yet the suspicion was unlikely to have been entertained with- 
out some grounds. ‘There is room for doubt and conjecture. Perhaps her first 
error was more nearly connected with her last crime than the world is yet aware 
of. It may be that her communication with the count had been renewed ; that 
the story told in her impassioned letter to M. Lafarge on her first arrival at Glau- 
vier, of having seen the object of her love on her route was not entirely false, 
and that adulterous love might have had its share in dictating the monstrous 
atrocity she perpetrated. 

The last news we have of this woman is, that she is treated with some indul- 
gence and consideration in her prison ; that she is allowed the possession of her 
fortune ; the seciety of an attendant, and every favour consistent with her safe 
keeping. Had she expiated her crimes on the scaffold, no rational mind could 
have regretted her fate, or disputed its justice. Yet, let not the disbelievers in 
Divine justice point to her example with exultation. What agonies must not 
this wretch with her haughty spirit and quick pride have endured, when the offi- 
cers of justice displayed their warrant for her apprehension ; when, every hour, 
she beheld the proofs thicken against her; when the presence of arsenic was 
discovered in everything she had touched ; when, at last, the diamonds were re- 
cognised ; when she was hurried at night, and, inthe midst of a fearful storm, 
from Glauvier to her prison at Tulle, exposed to the fury of the elements ; when 
the execrations of the populace rang in her ears, as she entered the gates of 
her prison; when, for the sixteen days of her trial she stood exposed to the gaze 
of the curious and impertinent, racked with the tortures of suspense ; when, 
one by one, she has beheld friends fall from her, till now there is scarcely one 
human being left to believe in her innocence: But keener sufferings may yet 
be reserved for her in those long years of confinement to which she may be des- 
tined ; when in her solitude may be conveyed to her the execrations of the 
world on her infamy, and her mind may be at length awakened to a sense of re- 
morse. 

We have trespassed largely on our space, and the attention of our readers, 
but the subject seemed of sufficient importance to justify it. The example of 
this miserable creature is a marked instance of the inutility of crime. We 
have insisted the more on the ability displayed in her memoirs, because it dis- 
plays this truth in lively colours. Yet they must fail in the object for which 
they were written; they are not sufficiently scandalous to obtain currency in 
France, nor sufficiently plausible to gain belief anywhere. They display an 
intellect highly cultivated, and a heart naturally gifted with some generous emo- 
tions; but they show, also, that these qualities may be consistent with the most 
desperate wickedness. ‘They teach us the weakness and worthlessness of our 
nature, when unconstrained and uncontrolled by higher impulses than spring 
from itself ; that ‘‘ out of the heart proceed thefts, murders, and adulteries ;” 
and that, to keep it pure, it must be guarded from the first whisperings of the 
tempter, and the first approaches of sin. 

Whether the glimpses it gives us of Paris life, in its thoughts, conversation, 
and manners, are such as to inspire our confidence and conciliate our esteem, 
we leave our readers to determine. We should be doing injustice to our own 
impressions, if we did not avow our conviction that those families who quit the 
honest quietude and domestic happiness of English life for the dissipation and 
frivolities of the I’rench capital, or who, under a mistaken idea of the advantages 
that may accrue to their children from a Continental education, send them from 
the security of home, may repeat, with the lips, that emphatic clause in the 
Gospel prayer—though the sincere aspirations of the heart can never be sent 
for its fulfilment—‘* Leap us NOTINTO TEMPTATION.” 


She was astonished when I told her that 





SYRIA, DURING THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
MEHEMET ALI. ‘ 
4 TOUR BY W. PATISON HUNTER, ESQ.—[Continued.] 

We will’ascend the heights which skirt Jouni on the eastern side. The 
country there is verdant and highly picturesque. A plain, planted with mul- 
berry gardens, extends for about half a mile to the base of the mountain range. 
But soon the ground becomes rugged and difficult, and the ascent is only gained 
over rocky and broken ground, through a long ravine leading to the village of 
Zouk. Palm-trees, with the green foliage of the mulberry, were interspersed 
in terraces on the hill side, amidst the flat-roofed houses of the peasantry. It 
was midway towards the top of those heights, that the best view of the camp 
and its vicinity was to be obtained; and there one day, whilst accompanying 
Mr. Warre, that gentleman sketched the beautiful view of Jouni, since publish- 

But the bold foreground—the gay camp in mid-distance—the numerous 
shipping in the bay, and the wide expanse of ocean seen beyond ;—above all, 
the soft and beautiful Eastern sky mellowing every object, was a scene which 
none other than a Claude, or a Poussin, could have done justiceto. Higher up, 
and a little to the left of Zouk, was a large dwelling-house, occupied by a body 
of Turks under Omar Bey, and forming the last outpost on that side. On my 
first visit, I was received most politely by the Bey,to whom I was then a stran- 
ger. I found him to bea German, with every external appearance of a Turk ; 
and, as I afterwards discovered, had many years before, been the first renegade 
from Christianity to Mahommedanism. ‘There was then living with him the 
Pere Rhyllo, chief of the order of Jesuits in Syria ; who had early joined the 
Sultan's cause, and from whose intelligence and influence most essential ser- 
vice had accrued. Omar Bey has been described to me by good authorities, as 
one of the best soldiers in the service of the Porte. We rhall see more of both 
the above individuals on other occasions. 

Returning again to the camp, I must introduce 4 personage, not without im- 
portance amongst the occupants of our tent—I allude to the mountaineer, spo- 
ken of at Gebail, and who still continued to accompany me—Rohannah—for 
that was his name. 

Rohannah was a fierce enemy of the Pacha; his arms were scrupulously 
‘lean ; his ammunition in order; and he was a famous shot. As proof of his 
homely talents, I may mention that, during the fortnight in which I remained 
in the flag-ship’s tent, country luxuries, necessarily very rare in the vicinity, 
were seldom wanting at our table. He would start at daylight far into the 
mountains, and ina few hours return, sometimes with a store of eggs, figs, 





grapes, and hobbes,* which made us the envy of all our neighbours. But, 
alas ! too, in those hard times, he was often forced to return nearly ty 


‘handed. He was a general commission agent, likewise, in a small way, to the 


seamen with whom he messed, although neither understood more than a few 
words of the other’s language : they were however, on the best possible terms, 
—so do the roughings of life bring Opposites into concord. Of one thing Ro- 
hannah was not a little proud—namely, that by apass from head-quarters, 
which he wore in his turban, he was the only mountaineer-peasant allowed to 
enter within the breastworks. 

To be a faithful chronicler of things as they were in Jouni, there remain yet 
other features to be noted, besides those which would depict only the novel- 
ties and excitements of a warlike life: there is yet the reverse of the picture, 
with its attendant miseries. ‘The country around, for many leagues, was ne~- 
cessarily to a great extent devastated. Near the main position, in the vicinity- 
of the outposts, and in the routes lying most open for the approach of the ene- 
my, houses had to be levelled, gardens destroyed, and mulberry plantations cut 
down. ‘The former reduced the peasant to immediate want, and the latter em 
tailed upon him a more enduring evil, as it affected his future means of support 
—the cultivation of the silk worm. Groups of women and children might be 
seen, in all the neighbouring mountain villages, comparatively houseless. F 
et over Jouni several months afterwards, and a peasant in the villag 

e heard the name of my nation, cursed it for the evils which he said it had in-~ 
flicted upon him. His plantations were no longer serviceable, and he lived on 
the scanty means afforded him by fishing. I told him remuneration had been 
promised by the Turks,but could not blame the scornful laugh with which hemet 
the remark. What could I say ; but that for every village or individual Eng- 
land had unwittingly injured, she had prevented Ibrahim from destroying theu- 
sands! The poor peasant judged of circumstances by the good or evil they 
brought to himself personally, and every one is apt to form conclusions in the 
same manner. 

There were not wanting, also, drawbacks of an opposite nature equally una- 
voidable. I shall mention an incident which met my observation. Walking 
one evening, towards sunset, with Lieut Christian, we gained the ruined ter- 
race which looks directly over the Turkish quarters. A string of five men, 
proceeding along the sea-beach, under charge, apparently, of two soldiers, 
attracted our attention. They were all Turks; and the five, who seemed 
prisoners, had their hands bound behind them. From the downcast looks of 
these men, we were induced to remark proceedings from the height on which we 
stood. The party continued for a few hundred yards, until they reached the 
outside of the wall which limited, at the sea-side, the Turkish quarters ; leaymg 
the men there, one of the soldiers entered a neighbouring tent, and having 
brought out a large pitcher (it is to be presumed of water), held it conseeu- 
tively to the prisoners’ heads, who seemed to drink with great avidity. A few 
minutes elapsed, after which three other soldiers arrived: the five bounder 
‘Turks were arranged ina line, with their faces to the sea and their backs to their 
armed companions, who then retired some thirty paces. ‘They are going to 
shoot the men,” I said. My friend exclaimed that such must be impossible— 
‘ Five soldiers only brought forward to execute the same number of people !”” 
In another moment my surmise had been verified ; a volley was discharged, but 
only one of the men fell. I cannot dwell upon the scene: it was the most bar- 
barous ever my lot to witness. ‘The muskets were loaded and reloaded several 
times, and full ten minutes elapsed before an end was put to the sufferings of 
the victims ; whilst the matter was coolly regarded by a number of spectators who 
had collected behind the neighbouring wall. Such isa Turkish military execution ! 
The men had been caught, with many others, all soldiers, in an attempt to de- 


sert to the enemy, and every one suffered the same just, although most cruelly- 
executed, penalty. 
* 


* * * * * 
THE ATTACK ON SIDON, SEPTEMBER 27, 1840. 

The allied party having established a footing in the country, and, by the 
strength acquired in their position, gained a necessary degree of confidence, it 
had been considered fitting time to undertake some grander achievements, the 
success of which should place them beyond the mere first steps which hitherto 
only had been effected. Thus it was determined to attempt by storm the eap- 





ture of Sidon, one of the three principal maritime posts of the enemy, and Com- 
modore Napier was appointed to the command. A battalion of 500 marines, 
under Capt. Morrison, and a Turkish battalion, including the same number of 
men, were embarked on the evening of the 26th, in the two war-steamers, Cy- 
clops and Gorgon. ‘They were to be accompanied by the Thunderer line-of- 
battle ship, the Guerriera Austrian frigate, the Gul Sefide Turkish corvette, and 
the Wasp brig. At daylight those ships got under weigh : immediately after- 
wards, the Stromboli war steamer hove in sight from England, having on board 
280 marines, under Capt. Wylock ; and she, also, with her troops, was ordered 
to join the expedition. The greatest secrecy was maintained by the Admiral! 
and Commodore as to what place it was intended to attack. 

On their way to Sidon the ships were met by the Hydra war-steamer, 
which was on her return from Tyre with Admiral Walker.* The latter, on 
hearing from the Commodore his contemplated object, at once determined to 
accompany him. : 

In order better to explain proceedings, I shall attempt an outline of Sidon. 
The town, for the most part, is built upon an eminence inclining upwards from 
the sea. It is very circumscribed for the number of houses which it contains, 
and the streets, to a greater degree than in most other Eastern places, are 
narrow, numerous, and confused. It is enclosed on three sides within a wall of 
considerable height, but upon which the interior had so much encroached as to 
leave little or no intervening space. The:largest gate in the line of wall, is 
toward the north side, near the sea, and capable of stout defence. From that 
quarter, the town is approached from a broad and smooth beach. Towards the 
south, Sidon rises from the level country by a short but steep ascent, where ts 
a small citadel,—an old work, of little strength. On the sea-front there is no 
wall, but the houses are built in a regular and compact manner ; a reef of rocks 
also extend opposite, and, at the time I speak of, intrenchments had been con- 
structed there to oppose a landing. A castellated fort, of considerable size, 
projects at the same portion about 100 feet into the sea, and is connected with 
the town by abridge. At the land-end of the bridge, a large well-built barrack 
additionally defends the shore. 

The sailing-ships were towed in by the steamers from the offing, and placed in 
the positions assigned for them by the Commodore. ‘The Cyclops, Gorgon, ari 
Hydra anchored close to the fort, or northern portion. The other ships ex- 
tended from thence, in a southerly direction, and in such a manner that their 
force was opposed to the southwest quarter of the town. 

The attack was arranged in three directions simultaneously. The first, con- 
sisting of 500 marines, to assault on the north side from the beach: the second 
of 500 Turks, to enter the town (after occupying the sea-fort) by the bridge, ox 
northwest side : and the third, of 100 Austrians and 280 marines, to attack at the 
opposite, or southwestern quarter. ; 

A peremptory summons was sent to the Governor, and as peremptorily re- 
fused. Fire was then opened, directed against the sea-fort and north frent of 
the town generally. After the fire had been continued for about half an hour, 
a breach in the fort was effected, and the line of houses and works considered 
sufficiently shattered, to enable the first column of attack to occupy their — 
tion. The 500 Turks, who had previously rendezvoused round the Cyclops 
were then conveyed in the boats of the squadron to the sea-fort. A heavy fire, 
however,followed from the enemy,who had not been altogether dislodged from the 
intrenchments in the vicinity ; but the Turks, dashing into the breach, whieh 
was a little above the water’s edge, and also by a neighbouring entre-port, 
easily occupied the place.t 

The bombardment had continued about an hour, when the marines of the 
Stromboli, and the Austrians, at the head of whom was their Imperial Prince, 
were landed by Commander Mansel of the Wasp, at the south-west side of the 
town. ‘The position which that party had to occupy, was one which exposed 
the assailants to greater immediate danger than any other. They suffered under 
a sharp fire from a steep acclivity, in which were a number of small houses, 
strongly occupied by the enemy. Lieut. Hockin, R.M., newly arrived in the 
Stromboli, was at that time killed. He was much respected. 

In unison with the latter manceuvre, the main bebe of 500 marines were 
landed on the northern beach, under command of the Commodore. Their dis- 
embarkation was effected by Capt. Henderson, of the Gorgon, who subsequemt- 
ly accompanied them. Having been formed into companies, they were made 
to move in quick time upon the portion of Sidon, directly opposite. At the 
same moment, the two other columns were rushing to the attack. 


* Hobbes (bread)—a simple meal-cake, universally eaten in Syria. ? 

+ Admial Walker had proceeded the day betore to Tyre, ia order to examine tse 
town, and to see whether, if necessary, it was adapted for the lodgement of troops. 

t Admiral Walker and Capt. Austen, the latter of whom had charge of the landing, 
were amongst those who accompanied the Turkish soldiers ; but that battalion wae 
more immediately under command of Capt. Laue, a Prussian artillery officer in the 
service of the Porte. A trait of individual merit in the enemy, perhaps worthy of 
mention, has been related to me by one of those officers. — the early part of the 
hour, in which the Turks were waiting until the other two columns should alike be 
prepared for the onset, the musketry from on shore continued to pour in at every ee 
etor crevice any way exposed ; but after a quarter of an hour, the shot and shel} 
the shipping more and more took effect, until at length the intrenchments and building» 
were deserted, nearly en masse, by the enemy. Two individuals, however, remained, 
who having chosen a favourable position amongst the ruins continued throughout to 
maintain fire. The heavy missiles of the ships, a8 wellas the musketry of the Turks, 
fell around the brave opponents in every direction ; but, remaining unhurt, they om 
not flinch from their posts. My informant, prompted by curiosity, examined with + 
glass the spot from whence this solitary Opposition proceeded. He saw buta — 
portion of two negro woolly heads, behind the stock of their muskets, whilst instantly 
ater firing, they were both again undercover. It has often been remarked, that = 
blacks compose the bravest portion of Egyptian soldiery, and this incident so far corre 
borates it. 
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The Turks, at their onset from the fort, were shown an inspiriting example, 
by the officers who accompanied them. Amongst the foremost was Admiral 
Walker, who, pointing onwards with his sword, cheered them in their progress 
over the bridge. He was accompanied by Mr. Cummins, then a mate of the 


Cyclops, and followed by Capt. Austen and Capt. Laue, all highly gallant in | 
their conduct. That party then gained possession of the large barracks at the | 


foot of the bridge, from whence they fired upon the enemy in the neighbouring 
houses, but who were not dislodged without obstinate contest. 

Meanti:ne the Commodore, and a large party of marines, broke into the bar- 
racks from the outer side. From thence the chief leader proceeded with his 
men, skirting the eastern wall, to the upper gate of the town; and, having 
burst it open, seized the citadel. The Commodore, then ascending one of the 
turrets, held aloft his cap upon the point of his sword, as a sign of conquest ; 
and the ships immediately answered the signal with three hearty cheers. Leav- 
ing a guard in the citadel, he again descended, with the rest of the marines ; 
and skirmishing with parties of the Egyptian soldiers, ultimately formed a junc- 
tion again with the Turkish battalion. A sharp and rapid struggle then ensued 
with the enemy in the narrow streets, and which ended in a number of the lat- 
ter being taken prisoners. 

The difierent attacking parties, Turkish, British, and Austrian, now soon 
became further subdivided, and the contest was pursued by each throughout 
most of the streets of the city. ‘The Commodore, in the short despatch 
which he wrote upon the occasion, mentions that those he met with were 
easily driven back, and, “finally,” he says, “took refuge in a vaulted bar- 
rack, where we found upwards ‘of 1000 men lying ready for a sortie sho ild 
occasion offer, or to lay down their arms should they te discovered; andthe 
latter was their fate.” 

The enemy in most other parts seemed equally panic-stricken, and at a loss 
as to the conduct they should pursue. Captain Laue related to me that, accom- 
panied by Mr. Cummins, he was proceeding with about tifty Turks along one 
of the principal streets, and where, In consequence ol the continued firing of 
his soldiery, it was impossible to see distinctly more than a few yards in front, 
when suddenly the he avy tramp, of a large body of troops was he ird approach- 
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ing in a neighbouring street, and which met the one they were In ata righ 
angle. Fifty was the utmost number of Turks present, but Mr. Cummins at 
once proposed to maintain his ground, until Capt Laue should hasten back and 
bring up a reinforcement. Hardly had the Captain returned with a few addi- 
tional ‘Turks, than the enemy presented themselves ; and great was the surprise 
of the officers, when, instead of receiving fire, they saw dimly through the pre- 
vious smoke, the ranks of the Egyptians, thickly serried, but with their arms 
grounded ! ‘The ready presence of mind of a Turkish soldier completed their 
good fortune, before the enemy could discover the small number they were 
about to surrenderto. Advancing to the Egyptian ranks, the soldier command- 
ed them in the name of the Sultan, to lay down their arms and face-about ; as- 
suring them that a large amount of force, hidden by the smoke, was opposed to 
them. ‘That counsel, being in accordance with their previous intentions, was 
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at once obeyed; and march 


battalion hed been captured by their own fears, and the courage and wit of their 


oppone hts 

The good-generalship, self-possession, and c nfidence, wanting in the enemy, 
were possessed In an eminent degree by their attackers : what could re sult, but 
that the one must be defeated and the other victorious t 

In tive hours from the commencement of the bombardment (and which cease 
immediately the two columns landed) Sidon was in entire pessession of th 
Sultan’stroops. ‘This achievement of storming, with 900 allics and 500 Turks, 
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a town protected by a fort and citadel and a line of wall, defended by 2700 
men, (who were all taken prisoners,) must ever be regarded as of no mean 
merit. It places the Commodore in a highly-favourable point of view, when 
we hence consider how comprehensive and correct were the vie\ voich ac- 
tuated his conduct Che ¢ ne rgy, too, with wnaica he carried out the ente rprise, 
was of a stamp rarely equalled. 

The loss on the allied side was four killed, and twenty-one wounded. The 
Turks were still more fortunate, having none killed, and only one wounded 

The Commandant ot the place , Whose delelsive measures were ev ly 
faulty, and the of its comparatively easy capture, deserves, nevertheless, 
aS a perso! » soldier, his memory to be respected. He was at the head 
of a larg ops when they surrendered, and although | 
viously wo d in vain every means of exhortation and ex- 
ample to | He died with two marine bayonet i 
breast, fier We can feel the shame which must hav 
actuated t > man, at such a Inoment. 

" e . , 
THE BATTLE OF CORNICHOVAHN, (OR CALAT MEIDAN,) 
OCTOBER 10th, 1840 

Upon t ng of the 8th October, an order was issued for the marin: 
the pt in the fleet ; and a little after sunset, on the same day, 
they were all on board their respective ships It had been determined by t 
Admiral to attack Suleiman Pacha, and, possible, occupy Beyrout he 


Commodore, consequently, was ordered to co-operate overland, at the head of 
the main body of T : 





Suleiman had around him 6000 troops, including some cavalry ; and two | 
other bodies of the enemy additionally defended Beyrout. The one, that of 
Osman Pacha, who still oce ipied the high chain of Ls anon immediately above 
the town, but had been considerably driven in by the Druse mountaineers, under 


the new Em I Be schir (at M Lrroube ° the other under H issan Be Vv, wnos¢ 
force, however, was not supposed to be ¢ 


The fleet arrived before Be yrout on the evening of the 9th I was on board 





yve SOO men. 





the English Admiral’s ship. On the same night, Suleiman, with his army, 
evacuated the town. ‘Two thousand of those troops subsequently approached 
the walls, and surrendered themselves prisoners ; and it was found that the 
enemy, in their precipitate retreat, had left behind the whole of their tent- 
equipage, with a park of twenty-six mounted field-pieces 

Events fell out with the Commodore, as une xpectedly as they had done with 
the Admiral ; for whilst with the one the town of Bevrout was evacuated, with 
the other, on the same day, he found himself a few hundred yards from an « p- | 
posite body of the enemy, at the head of whom was Ibrahim Pacha. But the 
issues on both sides, were destined to be ¢ jually fortunate 

The Commedore, in unison with the previous scheme of attack. had directed 
the new Emir Beschir to meet him with a body of mountaineers at the vill ive 
of Cornichovahn, on the heights of Lebanon; as it offered a fav le point | 
for reunion, and also for subsequent descent into the plains near Beyrout Che 


place was early occupied by a Turkish battalion ; and on the 8th, General Joch- 
mus had advanced with four more battalions*. ‘The Commodre reached the 
heights on the morning of the 9th; but there was no appearance of the Emir, 
although he had promised to be there on the previous day. All eyes were 


anxiously directed to the rout, along which lay the path of the mountain chief; | 





when, towards mid-day, instead of the Emir—lo! a large body of 


were seen advancing in that direction, and who immediately attacked the 
kish outposts. ‘The Commodore was not the man to flinch upon such an alarm 
Che drum beat cheerily to arms. Half a battalion only were in advance, ; 











another half in the village; the remainder of the Turks were considerably 

the rear The second half battalion he sent to the assistance of the first. 

the enemy shortly turned round. Upon examination of the matter, it was see 

that the Evvptians had occupied three positions—one after the other—and ¢ 
gher than the other. Several deserters, who were gained a little while 

alterwards, stated that Ibrahim Pacha was on the spot, and with him about 2500 

tr Ops 


__ It will be necessary, before entering on the story of the morrow, to describe, 
W possibie, its localities. IT shall do so, as in other instances, from personal ex- 














; round the rock—and kere was the first position of Ibrahim Pacha. A 
| plateau, sixty feet in breadth, and of long extent, crowns the eminence ; at the 
end of which an obstructed passage leads to the village of Beckfiyah, seen 
about three miles farther to the northward. The spot commands entirely the 
road along which we have approached. Rocks, the height of a man, shelter the 
| whole of its front ; at the same time that it affords within a level and sheltered 
space, suificient to contain easily 5000 men in reserve. The circuitous path 
| leading from below, is the only position requiring much defence ; since a few 
| resolute men might easily obstruct the other rugged ascent. ‘The first position 

blocks up the ravine which extends on the left; and a steep ascent leads from 

it tothe higher hill, where, a little way up, is another plateau, still more ditfi- 
| cult of approach ; and beyond that on the summit, a third, which is almost in- 
| accessible. ‘These were the three positions in which Ibrahim Pacha was posted . 

the second, six hundred paces behind the first; and the third eight hundred 
| behind the second. The plateau on the third, was suificiently large to contain 
| many thousand men. 

Six battalions and two cannon were united in Cornichovahn, (a battalion 
| composed of previous deseriers from the enemy, had come up from Jouni the 

same day). ‘The Commodore considered that the Egyptian positions were too 
strong, to warrant him in an attack from below, unlese at the same time a diver- 
| sion could be made upon their rear. Orders were consequently issued for 
| two battalions from Jouni under Omar Bey, to depart secretly for that purpose 
during the night. It was expected that the desired manwuvre might take 
| place by the 10th, at noon. Intellizence was received in the course of the 
| day, of the Emir Bechir having crossed the Dog River. He was directed to 
march farther on the rear of the enemy, and there to join with Omar Bey’s 
battalions. 

The enemy had posted an advanced piquet on the opposite height, overlook- 
| ing Cornichovalin ; ane early on the morning of the 10th, General Jochmus 
| was ordered to advance with a battalion against it, in order to reconnoitre the 
| force of the enemy in its vicinity. That intention, although set on foot, was 
| very imperfectly carried into effect. 

{| At2 p. M., onthe 10th, firing was at length heard in the rear of the enemy ; 
| and the Commodore, who was in Cornichovahn, directly rode in advance, and 
| ordered the attack. (At that moment, by some misunderstanding, never right- 
| ly cleared up, the two battalions who had been intended as reserve i the vil- 
| lage, moved upon the enemy's opposite piquet, which had been desired to be 
reconnoitred inthe morning.) ‘Che Commodore, having joined the four batta- 
lions which were in advance, with several hundred armed mountaineers, order- 
j ed that one of these battalions should move upon the first position of the ene- 
| my; and that the mountaineers should at the same time make a detour, and 
| attack it on the left flank. The command of this battalion charged with the 
| onset, was intrusted to Capt. Laue, who was attached to the Commodore's 
personal Staff; but at the moment it had commenced its advance inclose or- 
der along the ridge, General Jochmus, (then a Ferik-Pacha, or General of Di- 
| vision in the ‘Turkish service,) came up from the rear, and in right of his rank 
| place d himself at the head Verv shortly that column lost courage, and in- 
stead of ascending the first position in close companies, as_ had been intended, 
broke en tiralleur ; when the most advanced sheltered themselves behind some 
walls and a ruined house, at the base of the enemy's position, firing upwards ; 
| and the rest remained stationary in along line along the ridge, extending for 
| several hundred yards. Meantime fire was opened on both sides, whilst that 
of the enemy, extended over the greater portion of the ‘Turk’s position. The 
| same instructions which had been given to the frst battalion, were now in- 
stantly issued to the second, but alike unfruitfully, and only tending to increase 
the line of stragglers. The third battalion was then seut, and the fourth, but 
with the same results. Thus had all four battalions been despatched, and hi- 





j . ‘ 
therto not one soldier had placed his foot on the enemys position At this 


| time an officer, who had been despatch dto bring up the two reserve batta- 

lions in Cornichovahn, returned and informed the Commodore, that they were 
| nolongerthere. It wasa moment of extreme danger, which tested the prompt 
| and sterling qualities of the leader. ‘There were no fresh troops for him to 





| lead on, but only a long quadrupied line of confused soldiery, extending be- 
| tween him and the enemy; men already suffering a depression similar to that 
| ef defeat Yet the Commodore’s conduct was decisive. Advancing with his 
personal Staff, and further accompanied by Colonel Hodges, who was there as 

11 


-| a spectator, and by Seliam Pacha, he by menaces, and example, compelled 


the readiest soldiers he met, te move along with him; by which means some 


‘ver One Wavcrt d, or 





300 ‘Turks were literally driven on to the attack Wh 
was dilatory, he would sfone orthreaten him; and once in the anger of the 
| moment, at an individual so offending, presented a musket ; the piece missed 


lire, and the next moment was taken Out of his hand by Colonel Hodges. Thus 








was the enemy's first position carried. With the first few who reached the 
immit, the Egyptians precipitately fled, and many were taken prisoners 
whist the remaider sheltered themselves in the higher second position. From 
the latter, however, a galling fire was poured in upon the ne wly conquered 
rround lor sonie time-the party kept under cover beliund the rocks, where 


they were soon reiniorced by lar ren unbers ol the Turks ‘I he ( ommodore 

nd officers, then rapidly led the way across the exposed plateau, to the ascent 
of the second position. One volley only was discharged at the assailants 
when the panic of the Egyptians being no longer controllable, a universal de- 
route took place Ibrabim Pacha was distinctly seen, escaping on horseback 
} by several other mounted officers. ‘The 
Commodore litted his cap to the Pacha, and received from him an equally po- 


lite salutation 


trom the second pos tion, ittended i 





The ‘Turks were now rushing in great numbers, upon the enemy’s forsaken 
ground. ‘The battalion of Egyptian deserters, still wearing the white jacket, 
vere the most valiant in pursuit. On the latter reaching the third position, 
they saw Omar Bey’s troops, who had then only advanced; and mistaking 
them for a body of the enemy, opened fire from behind a line of breastwork 
which they found thrown up; the Turks, under an equally mistaken idea that 

| it was the enemy, fired also upon them. Fortunately the Commodore arrived at 
he moment, and enlightened both parties ; when they ended the firing of that 
day 

rhe major portion of the enemy were now fast retreating, inland, over the 

| mountains. Five hundred altogether were taken prisoners. ‘The trophies 
gained, were ac imp arm-chair ot the Pacha’s (in the second position,) and a 
green Turkish standard which had been lost at the battle of Nezib; the latter 
sutliciently appropriate to the occasion. 

‘The tirst position was found to have consisted of about 400 men ; the second 

| of about 1500, andthe third about 500. The loss on the Turkish side was 
| very inconsiderable-—( To be continued.) 





* General Jochmus at that time returned from accompanying the two columns, who 
made the unauthorized movement towards the enemy's opposite picquet. 
Ee 
THE SPY. 
by a spy in watching the movements and entering the 
camp of a foreign enemy, are far from equalling the dangers of similar occu- 
pations during a civil war. To the risk of detection by some former acquaint- 
ince or friend, must be added the difficulty of deceiving men of the same coun- 
try and habits, speaking the same language,and prepared to seize on the small- 
est incongruity of speech or action as a motive for suspicion. Yet individuals 
ire always to be found who, for gold, and now and then from motives of en- 
thusiasm for their cause, will run all risks, and put themselves in positions of 
minent peril, in order to obtain or convey information. During the wild war 
| between Carlists and Christinos, innumerable strange incidents occurred,arising 
tof the great extent to which the system of espionage was carried by both 
parties. In this the partisans of Don Carlos had the advantage, at least in the 


_— ‘ 
rhe perils incurred 


amination ; but the task is not an easy one. B 7 
Ascending from Jouni for several miles. you reach Cornichovz , , | Dasque provinces ; for there the peasants, devoted to the cause of the Pretend- 
md “ _ : . 4 i Sev € ines, V acn ich ailll, ict fh ‘ } " 

below, appears as the summit of the range. ‘The ascent has be« oa | €r, gratuitously acted as spies, ur convey d despatches across districts held by 

» appes a ummit » range > ascent Nas ninan isteriy t " 7 } } ¥ 
direction, with your back, of course, to the sea. On reaching the vill , | te enemy. A man would set out at the smart run which those light-footed 

i I ’ Irse, he sez 1 reaching the village, it : ee 1) . , 
situate at the termination of a lower line of hills. From that height you look (eo aneers wil keep up nearly as long as a dweller in the plain could walk ; 

t th Ini ) W line of hil or ne light YOU LOOK . i } _ ae . ue } } 
Woen . ) { : 4s . : aps rt I Ss 
down, in a northerly direction, over the « xpanse of neighbouring country first |, J — he would hand oo Legond pt rhay ver val oy age,to 

’ MEIN 5 IEE . it a oars re si intelligent and active peasant he met, and thus trom one hand to ano- 
upon the mountainous course of Dog River. and bevond that upon the capy her t 4 iD oa L plished C z —e teem ware tir . 
Beyrout : the sea at the same time skirting the horizont Ascending ge i _ ion Was acconipish urio 1S im ins were sometimes re- 
one hundred yards from the village. vou cair re completely the + | - | Sorted to in order to conceal a letter, in case of the messenger being met by 

— : fai’, ) i nore compiere ne ire Of ¢ ‘ 

f - , a = rae . : the enemy. Like the old man, condemned by Sancho Panza, who had hidde 
mountain, and there, at its abrupt termination, is asmal] convent. from whence Pee See baa : hollow staff. d a: ; i . ‘ dden 
the view I have mentioned is seen to the createst dvantage Oppos 7 4 . 7% se simoney ina LOLLOW Ss ant, at sp 41icies were somctimes p ace d in 
wards the north) extends a route leading far along t aa il j sticks prepared for the purpose ; but this was a stale device, aud often detect- 

! ‘ ALCUUS « yu ALN fa wong e range oO! iis in that ] } } c : 
: ‘ L £ ; ed i “SF. } nckat p het | aonitilliais 
direction Ibrahim Pacha approached. We will now thee examine it: Quit A fragment of bread in the pocket of a peasant’s jacket could scar ely 
ty " a) . “ ; << excite su ‘ i ‘ 3 } , lin « 7 ie 
sing } convent, with the village of ( ornichovahn a little be low on the left } ; | | » yet es . hai eer re d a ‘ pape Bice et h, . 
you procced along the ridge or road in question ; whilst at each side is a deep =a id have cost the be a his life. A picket of Christino cavalry was 
ie" agp " oe , ai. yatrolling ar avarre, al usk c yn, stopr peas fte 
Gechivity, the left being that which we ascended from Jouni. Bevond the de-! P oe ee 1 in Nav gt as OS Sas Come on, By see ane 
clivity the right, fresh line of high hill ascends at chal ate cate). | ne - s to which the man replied satisfactorily, his person underwent 
pas Pere : Se 7 far i rigid sear -a- 1 dollars wer the worsted sash round his wai 
ane running parallel with the road we are upon. Proceeding for aby larter : arch. Half : dozen « oll were in the worst d sash round his waist, 
of a mil red rock, in height about fifty fect, extends to the r Oo ers CARING te i: his hand, -. on offered them to the subaltern command- 
structs the road. ‘This you surmount by a broad path, which r way | Py Pt Vo somos tadrones,” was the angry reply. We are not 
I ; robbers ; keep r money Che man pursued his journey ; and three hours 
® Vario atterwards placed a small thin paper, closely written over, in the hands of a 


is bodies of the ¢ ne some » he » } » 
heights ; more especia iemy had for some time before beenin the vicinitv of those 


Oa them, was not, It 
ed movement—as has been put 
and the scattered condition of t 
to be laid down. Upon this s 
power, within the lim) 


uired in the seve oced} 
q 1€ several pr ceedings embraced: a fault I can only remedy on a future oc 


easion, when the matter will assi 
2 ssume ar arg > permane 
+ This summit is called the Hei Jol Agaaieg (hada! ead ame Un 


above it are called Calat-Meidan 


forward by others : indeed the nature of the country 


'y on the higher range of Calat-Meidan. Any attack, however, 
€el'eve, the ostensible intention of the Commodore, in his project- 


Carlist general. I[t had been conce aled in one of the coins refused by the Chris- 
tino officer. : 


i “Tine simenes wha sina tn whine Gate Gita i rs 
he enemy, made it impossible for such a determination re aah naa icted “a y set's : usually, but not always, possaans SF 
ubject I may additionally premise, that it is not in my | MUeteers. Soldiers who had deserted to the enemy, expressing themselves 


ts of these articles, to give that complete fulness of detail re- | disgusted with thr party they had left, would sometimes, after a few days’ or 


weeks’ stay with their new friends, return to their former colours, taking with 


| , ' ee: : 
ghts of Ardahley (Ardalli), and those immediately them all the information they had been able to collect. Not unfrequently a 


column on the line of march was joined by a miserable be ggar-woman, pe rhaps 


witb a child in her arms, who would keep up with the troops, alternately chat- 
| ting with the soldiers, and listening to their conversation amongst themselves, 

At the passage of some watercourse or ravine, she ‘would leave them, without 

any one remarking when or where she had gone ; and even when they found 

that the foe they were marching to attack had disappeared, or when they them- 

selves were surprised in the same night’s bivouac, scarcely a man thought of 

attributing their discomfiture to intelligenee conveyed to the enemy by the Tag- 
| ged companion of their morning’s march. F 

Towards the latter part of the year 183—, and ona fine autumnal morning a 
scene of some dramatic interest was enacting in a field about half musket shot 
from a hamlet of northern Alava. Several companies of infantry, and some 
cavalry, were drawn up, their Basque berets, worn by officers as well as men, 
and some other peculiarities of costume, marking them as Carlist troops. At 
a score of paces in front of the line, a mounted officer, whose richly embroi- 
dered cuffs showed him to be of high rank, was conversing with others of infe- 
rior grade. A short distance from the group, and in charge of a guard, stood 
a young man in the uniform of a cavalry officer; and rather more in the 
back-ground were assembled several women, and persons in citizen and pea- 
sant garb. 

* Valentin Rojas !” cried the general. 

The guard surrounding the prisoner opened its files, and the young officer, 
advancing to within a few paces of the chief in command, there halted, and 
respectfully saluted. 

“ Valentin Rojas! you have been guilty of gross neglect of duty in allowing 
your picket to be surprised last night from want of proper vigilance. The 
drumhead court-martial has condemned you to death, but not without a recom- 
mendation to mercy, founded on your well-proved courage and zeal for the true 
cause. Neither do I forget the services of your gallant father, slain at the side 
of the immortal Zumalacarreguy. Your fault, however, must be expiated ; and 
if I extend to you the mercy, which, by his Majesty’s commission, [ am em- 
powered to do, it will be on one condition.” 

And beckoning the prisoner to draw nearer, he leaned over his saddle-bow, 
and spoke a few words in a low tone of voice 

A strong expression of disgust came over the handsome countenance of the 
young soldier 

“ Your Excellency alluded to my father and his glorious death. I should 
be doing little honour to his memory in taking my life on the terms you pro- 


pose.” 
“There is no disgrace in serving the King, in whatever way it may be,” 
said the general sternly. ‘Take your choice, however ; that, or cuatro t- 
& $ } 
vos 


“The latter, then ;” replied the young man doggedly. 

‘* Order out the firing party,” s iid the general, in a vexed and hurried tone, 
to one of his aides-de-camp. 

A piercing shriek was heard, there was a movement amongst the bystan¢ 
and a young and beautiful girl, her hair hanging loose upon her shoulders, broke 
away from those who sought to restrain her, and rushing up to the prisoner, 
fell fainting into his arms. 

* Todavia es tiempo,” (there is yet time,) said the general, turning to Ro- 
jas. ‘ Poor Doleres !” added he, casting a look of compassion on the inani- 
mate form that the young man was sustaining. 

Rojas was deadly pale, and the muscles of his countenance were working 
violently. He gazed intently on the lovely creature of whomthe women had 
now taken charge, and were trying every means to restore to consciousness 
At this moment she half opened her eyes and ina faint voice uttered the 
word ‘** Valentin.” 


1 


ers, 


Be T accept,” gasped the prisoner 

[en minutes afterwards the troops were intheir quarters, and Rojas was 
closetted with the general commanding the Carlist troops on the lines of 
Alava 


The convent of Santa Domingo at Vittoria, situate a few yards within the 





Bilboa gate of that city, has of late years, like most edifices of its class in the 
north of Spain, been converted into barracks for troops It was during the hot- 
test part of the Carlist war, that, on an October evening, the massive portico 
of the principal entrance to the convent was lit up by a large fire, which par- 
tially illuminated also the broad earth-floored corndor leading into the interior 
of the building, and caused the slime and damp which hung upon the walls to 


alisten in the flickering blaze. The retreat had not yet sounded, and, inde- 
pendently of the nen on guard, a number of the Queen’s soldiers were grouped 
i 


e to they straw inattrasses, and 





round the fire, waiting the usual signal to retir 
meanwhile employing their leisure in singing, chatting, and laughing, so as to 
create a most Babel-like din It was during a momentary lull that a small gap 
in the circle was filled up by a person who squeeze d in, making himself as 
1 . ° } . 1 
small as he could, and extended his hands over the fire, on which he fixed his 
as though unconscious of being an intruder, or 
ner was a lad about twenty vears 


1 


eyes with a vacant stare, an 





of the presence of the soldiery. The new co 
of age, whose countenance, of an exceedinaly brown hue, was rendered singu- 
larly inexpressive and stupid-looking by a mouth constantly half open, and by 
the manner in which his hair was brought forward over his forehead, so low as 
almost to cover his eyes. His dress was a jacket and trousers of the rough 
brown cloth which the Alavese peasants manufacture themselves from the 
coarse wool of their sheep; anda broad-brimmed grey hat, placed quite on the 
back of the head, increased the niarcerie of his whole appearance. 

|“ Caremba!” cried a jovous-looking corporal, who, to judge from the ready 
laugh with which his comrades welcomed his most trifling sallies, was a wit o1 


no small consideration. 

* Que hae aqui?” * whom have we here, and whence come? Assuredly he 
must be alcalde of some Biscayan city. Behold his sapient look, and dignitied 
manner of wearing his sombrero!” 

The sneer was followed by many similar ones from the soldiers, who, for the 
most part Castilians, entertained a proper degree of contempt for every thing 
Basque. 

* Vamos! Camarado,” said one, seeing that the stranger took no notice ot! 
the jests for which he supplied the materials ; ‘‘ you have taken a place at our 
fire, without so much as a ‘ by your leave.’ The least you can do in return is 
to give us some account of yourself.” 

No reply was made by the peasant, and his interlocutor, irritated at his obsti- 
1ate silence, prepared to arouse him from his apathy by a process likely to be 
more effectual than agreeable. Unsheathing his bayonet, he introduced its 
point into the seam of the peasant’s jacket. But scarcely had the keen weapon 
found its way through the cloth, when the Biscayan turned sharply round, and 
in an instant the aggressor was disarmed and prostrate at the feet of his antago- 
nist. ‘The soldiers pressed forward to help their comrade ; but the stranger 
threw down the bayonet, and burst into a volley of those strange inarticulate 
sounds which the deaf and dumb emit in their vain attempts to express anger 
or other violent passions 

“ E's mudo;” “he is dumb!” exclaimed the soldiers, keeping back their 
comrade, who had risen to his feet, and having picked up the bayonet, seemed 
disposed to avenge his overthrow 

They now began to hold conversation with the dumb peasant by means of 


rrr 


} 1 
signs and gestures, which he, however, showed little quickness in comprehend- 
ing, and it soon became evident that the poor wretch was nearly an idiot 


The rattle of drums, and the shrill yet mellow sound of bugles, now became 
audible ; soldiers came hurrying into barracks, and each man on guard arranged 
himself in the best position he could, in order to snatch a little repose before 
his turn for sentry arrived. The mudo remaineda short time cowering over the 
embers of the fire, but finally lounged awkwardly away, probably to seek 
some softer bed than was afforded hin by the granite flags of the convent 
portico. 

The following morning, however, he returned, and for many days after con- 
tinued to pay long and frequent visits to the barracks The soldiers amused 
themselves with his uncouth gestures, and by endeavouring to talk to him by 
signs ; and at length became so accustomed to his presence, that he began to 









share their affections with the regimental dog, Granuja, a most intelligent ani- 
mal, always ready with a leap for the Queen, and a growl for Don Carlos, and 
who had moreover suffered in the cause, h iving received a graze from a mus- 
ket ball in a recent skirmish 

But the mudo did not confine his visits to the convent, although he appeare d 
to make it his headquarters. During the day he would roam from one barrack 
to another, affording amusement to the soldiery, ever disposed to be diverted 
by the smallest incident which varies the monotony of their life ; and at length 
£1 Mudo di Santa Domingo became as well known to the garrison, as the go 
vernor of the town himself. 

The month of December had set in cold and wi 
of an occasional reconnoissance or foraging party, active m utary operations 


itry, and, with the exception 


were likely to be for some time suspended. One night, however, an order was 
given for the troops quartered in the St. Domingo convent to hold themselves 
in readiness io march early on the following morning ; and it was rumoured 
that some convoy or post of the enemy was to be surprised. Soon afterwards 
several officers came down to the barracks, and, having ascertained that all 
was in readiness for the march, stopped for a moment to light their cigars at 
the guard fire 

‘* We shall have a better blaze than this to warm ourselves by ere tw¢ Ive 
hours are past,” said a young leutenant, stamping his feet as he spoke, to get 
more warmth than he could obtain from the smoky green wood, 

‘« By the bye,” cried another, “ how far is it to this powder mill? I do not 
remember see ing it In any of our sorties or foraging parties ” 
\ “Tt is off the high road, but not more than five or six leagues distant from 
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Searcely had the. ones r is mass of confused forms that were lying huddled 
slowly raised — tack eyes of the mudo peered keenly around from un- 
jee 2 pp hair that overshadowed them. The sentry had his back 
ponte. 4 whe as leaning on his musket, doubtless waiting with es “ ven 

lieved from his wearisome duty, rendered doubly disagreeable by t € co dness 
a oo icht. With noiseless step the mudo crept along in the shadow of the 
caren wall, and in the direction of the ramparts, which at that coo age 
a most dilapidated condition. I he darkness enabled him to pass wl — r ” 

tance of more than one sentinel, and to arrive unobserved at a place where 
a. dice earthen wall, broken and crumbling, offered an easy egress from the 
peng ~The mudo dropt ry sap = — shallow moat, and scrambling up the 

site side, disappeared in the obscurity. ; 

a, ses this escapade, a body of troops marched out of the — 
gate. It was a clear starlight morning, but bitterly cold, and the = rs, 
mostly from the south, and as yet unaccustomed to the severity of a fone 
winter, seemed but moderately rejoiced at the biting frost which conge oa 
their breath into icicles on their moustaches, and caused the road to ring ike 
iron under their measured tramp. Such a temperature was no — to 
laggards, and at so brisk a pace did the men advance that when day broke there 
was little more than a league between them and the object of their expedition. 
The high road had been already abandoned, and they were traversing a flat 
country having little appearance of recent cultivation, partially overgrown with 
gorse and broom, and intersected with ravines and broad ditches, from whose 
banks innumerable snipes and water hens would whirr away on the approach of 
the column. 7 

At lenoth the ground began to rise, and after a tolerably long but very gen- 
tle ascent, the troop of cavalry composing the advanced guard —_-- on the 
top of a long ridge, extending on either hand for a mile or more. On oe op- 
posite side of this ridge the ground gradually descended, and from the nce to 
the foot of a range of mountains which rose two or three leagues ofl, the 
country appeared far less wild, and better cultivated, than that which the co- 
lumn had as yet crossed. ; 

About half a league off, and in front of a thick wood, composed in great part 
of evergreen trees, stood a tolerably well constructed building, having in its 
neighbourhood a few scattered cottages, and flanked by several earthen para- 
pets, equidistant from one another, and echelloned in an oblique direction ; so 
that whilst the two hindermost nearly touched the outer corners of the build- 
ing, the most advanced were at some distance to the right and left of the sam« 
points. Here it was that powder, ball, and cartridges were fabricated in large 
quantities for the use of the Carlists. The lead was brought from mines in the 
neighbourhood; and the cartridges, as soon as made, were sent to some of the 
Pretender’s strongholds. ‘The military authorities of Vittoria had long been 
anxious to destroy this establishment ; and, having ascertained by their spies 
that no Carlist force of importance was within three hours’ march of the place, 
they sent out the small column whose progress we have followed, the officer 
commanding which had orders to destroy, burn, and blow up every thing, and 
return immediately to his garrison. 

There appeared as yet to be nothing stirring either in the powder-mill or ad- 
jacent cottages. The door and windows were closed, and every thing as still 
as though the place had been uninhabited. Such was the observation made by 
the Christine colonel, as he headed the squadron which composed his whole 
force of cavalry ; and, ordering the infantry to follow as fast as possible, moved 
forward ata canter. Arrived in front of the powder-mill, he sent half his ca- 
vairy to patrol in rear of the hamlet, to prevent any one from escaping and 
giving wformation to the enemy, and then waited the coming up of the in- 
fantry, which arrived the next instant, somewhat out of breath, and their ranks 
a little in confusion, from the severe pace at which they had rattled over the 
frost-bound fields. Scarcely had the word halt! been given, when a single 
musket-shot was heard, and forthwith arose such a wild and deafening shout, 
as appeared to rend asunder the very heavens. ‘The wondering Christinos 
gazed around them in astonishment: but the cause of the din was soon appa- 
rent ; for, as though the earth had again been sown with serpents’ teeth, and 
produced armed men, in rear of each of the half-dozen parapets before men- 
tioned, stood two or three companies of Carlist troops, forming together a force 
far superior to that opposed to them. ‘They had been concealed by lying down 
in the ditches, which, as usual, were dug behind each parapet, to afford greater 
security to its defenders ; and favoured by the morning fog which hung over 
the ground, and yet more by the incautious approach of the Christinos, their 
proximity had been unsuspected, until, at the signal of the musket-shot they 
sprang up and formed. Simultaneously with their movement a smart fire was 
opened on the Queen’s troops from the windows of the neighbouring buildings, 
and a body of admirably mounted Navarrese lancers, headed by Real, one of 
the best cavalry officers in the service of Don Carlos, emerged from an opening 
in the wood, where they had lain perdus, charged the troop of hussars station- 
ed in rear of the houses, and drove them in on their main body, fighting, it is 
true, and, in spite of the surprise, yielding their ground slowly, and making 
good use of their sabres and carbines. 
~ ‘The Christino colonel, to whose over-confidence and negligence in not hav- 
ing sufficiently reconnoitred the ground, it was owing that he and his troops 
were now in so perilous a position, showed, however, infinite coolness and pre- 
sence of mind in the midst of the danger. He lost not a moment, but, form- 
ing his infantry into a compact column, began to retrace his steps, steadily and 
rapidly, hoping at least to get clear of the parapets, and into the open country, 
before the Carlists could collect their scattered companies into a sufficient force 
to endeavour to bar his retreat. ‘Then, leaving the infantry in charge of the 
officer next in command, he placed himself at the head of his handful of caval- 
ry, and charged the enemy’s lancers with such vigour and good-will, that in 
spite of their superior numbers, he drove them back some distance with con- 
siderable loss. But, while returning under a heavy fire to the main body, a 
ball struck him on the breast. The gallant but unfortunate officer reeled in his 
saddle, made an ineffectual attempt to regain his balance, and fell heavily to the 
ground. his death was the signal for a general rout. ‘The Christino troops 
had now reached the front of the parapets, but not without suffering greatly 
from the fire of the enemy ; and secing that the latter had formed two strong 
columns, and were rapidly advancing to cut them off, they lost all heart, and 
the retreat became a scamper. Over the ploughed fields, and through heather, 
and briars, and brambles, across ditches and swamps, breaking through the 
ice, and splashing in mud and water, went pursued and pursuers. Little quarter 
was asked, and less given ; for, at the period referred to, the animosity between 
the two parties was at its height. Many a poor wretch, sinking under fatigue, 
and hearing the footsteps of his blood-thirsty foes drawing nearer and nearer, 
till he could fancy he felt their breath upon his shoulder, shortened his horrible 
suspense, and solved the question uppermost in the mind of a man flying for 
his life, ** Shall IT or shall [ not escape!” by throwing himself on the ground, 
and waiting patiently the bayonet-thrust that was to terminate his sufferings. 

At length the ardour of pursuit diminished, and few others than the cavalry 
persevered in the chase. Even these dropped off one by one as their horses be- 
came blown, and soon barely a score of troopers, either better mounted or more 
eager for blood than their comrades, hung upon the skirts of the fugitives, fly- 
ing now more from panic than real danger. A young Carlist officer. who be- 
strode a splendid Andalusian charger, was far ahead of his men, and made him- 
self remarked by his ferocity. He had broken two lances, and now made use 
of his sabre with deadly effect, turning a deaf ear to supplications for mercy, 
and accompanying every blow witha heavy curse. He was within a score of 
yards of five or six Christino soldiers, when they suddenly turned, and levelling 
their muskets, made a simultaneous discharge on their pursuer. Owing to a 
sudden bound of the horse the bullets took effect upon him instead of his rider, 
and the noble animal fell. Before the Carlist could regain his feet he was in 
the power of the soldiers. In the ineffectual struggle he made to escape from 
their grasp, the boina fell from his head, and a quantity of long hair, lank with 
sweat, hung over his forehead. ‘he soldiers stared at him, and then at each 
other, and then again at the prisoner, with a puzzled look. 

“ Loes !” (It is he) at length exclaimed one; and as though a charm had 
been broken. ; 

“* El Mudo !” they shouted simultaneously 

The Carlist officer smiled bitterly. . 

Outside that handsome square at Vittoria, composed of houses of uniform 
structure, and surrounded by a colonnade of stone pillars, which is known by 
the name of the Plaza Nueva, and of late years Plaza de la Constitucion, is an 
open space entitled the Plaza Vieja, or old square. It is here that are usually 
executed the criminals sentenced to the garrote—a punishment about equiva- 

ent to the English one of hanging. 
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Early on the second morning after that which had witnessed the disastrous 
expedition to the powder-mill, workmen were busy erecting scaffolding for an 
execution, and it soon became known that the criminal about to suffer was the 
Carlist spy who had caused the recent discomfiture of the Queen’s troops. To- 
wards noon the whole of the garrison not on duty was formed up round the 
plaza, and large crowds had assembled to witness the execution. On the scaf- 
fold (a small square platform) was firmly fixed a strong wooden pillar, against 
which a bench had been nailed. Two or three feet’ above the bench was an 
iron bar, bent into nearly a circle, and which, by means of a powerful screw, 
could be brought with great force against the front of the oaken post, so as to 
crush any thing that might intervene. T'wo men, preserving somewhat of the 
ancient Spanish costume, in their suits of rusty black, short cloaks, and broad 
leafed slouched hats, were standing by the instrument of death, waiting till the 
moment should arrive to exercise their loathsome functions. * 

At length the criminal made his appearance, strongly guarded, and attended 
by a grey haired priest. His head was bent upon his breast, and he appeared 
to be lending an attentive ear to the exhortations of the reverend father ; but 
his step was firm, nor did it lose any of its steadiness as he ascended the half- 
dozen steps leading to the scaffold. After embracing his penitent, the priest 
stepped on one side, averting his eyes from the sad spectacle that was to fol- 
low, and the prisoner, dropping the cloak which had hitherto protected him 
from the inclement weather, and also partly shrowded his face, appeared in the 
short green jacket and red overalls of the Carlist cavalry. Then, drawing 
himself up to his full height, he snatched his boina from his head, and in a 
voice as clear and sonorous as though he had been commanding a squadron on 
a field day. 

“ Viva Carlos Quinto !”’ shouted he, “Mueren los negros !"* 

When, by this action of the prisoner, his face became visible to the sur- 
rounding crowd, a suppressed hum ran through the lines of the soldiery, and 
the words “ El Mudo” passed from mouth to mouth. Before this murmuring 
noise, instantly repressed by the officers, had entirely subsided, the prisoner 
had tranquilly seated himself on the fatal bench, the iron collar was adjusted 
round his bare neck, and one of the executioners gave a few rapid and vigo- 
rous turns tothe screw. A slight crushing noise reached the ears of the near- 
est bystanders, as the vertebra of the neck were broken against the 
wooden pillar. El Mudo di Santa Domingo had paid the penalty of his of- 
fences. 

After the corpse, according to custom, had remained a short time exposed 
to the gaze of the multitude, it was removed from the scaffold, and buried out- 
side the town. The following morning, however, the grave in which it had 
been laid was open, and the body had disappeared. 

In the cemetery of a church, a few leagues north of Vittoria, is a plain slab 
of grey stone, which for a great part of the year is nearly undiscoverable, so 
concealed does it lie under the tangled profusion of red and white roses which 
the village maidens have planted around. When, however, the fragrant but 
thorney barrier is put aside, an inscription is visible. It is short, and runs 
thus— 

Valentin—17 Diciembre, 
Doleres—23 Diciembre. 
Poco le sobrevivia. 





* Long live Charles the Fifth! Death to the “ Negros !” (or Liberals.) 
a 
PRINTING AND PIRACY---NEW DISCOVERY. 
Irom the London Atheneum. 

The progress of discovery is so rapid, that scarcely a week passes, in which 
we are not called to announce some of its wonder-working miracles. In this 
day’s Athenaum, under the head of Fine Arts, will be found a report on some 
admirable works produced by Mr. Hullmandel’s new process of lithotinting ; 
sufficiently extraordinary to have served our grandfathers for a full twelve- 
month’s gossip and wonderment. We, however, must here call attention to a 
still more important discovery. The facts, so far as known to us, are briefly 
these. Early in October, we received, from a correspondent at Berlin, a re- 
print of the four pages of the Atheneum, (published in London only on the 25th 
of September, ) which contained the review, and its illustrations, of “Che Porcelain 
‘Tower’—how produced, our correspondent could not inform us—but obviously 
not by any known process. ‘The copy was so perfect a fac-simile, that had it 
reached us under other circumstances, we should never have suspected that it 
had not been issued from our own office—and even with our attention thus speci- 
ally directed to the subject, the only difference we could discover was, that the 
impression was lighter, and that there was less body in the ink; from which we 
infer that the process is essentially lithographic, the impression of the original 











people in the west end, who, when they give a tea-party, call it a soiree, and 
deem it necessary to have either a Hindoo or a Hottentot, a Pole or a piano- 
player, to interest their guests, was lately brought up before Sir Peter Laurie, 
charged by 964 with obtaining money under false pretences, and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment and hard labour at the treadmill. 


_ The charge looks a grave one, good reader, and perhaps already some no- 
tion is trotting through your head about forgery or embezzlement; you think 
of widows rendered desolate, or orphans defrauded; you lament over the 
hard.earned pittance of persevering industry lost to its possessor; and, in 
your heart, you acknowledge that there may have been some cause for the 
partition of Poland, and that the Emperor of the Russias, like another mo- 
narch, may not be half so black as he is painted. But spare your honest in- 
dignation ; our unpronouncable friend did none of these. No; the head and 
front of his offending was simply exciting the sympathies of a feeling world 
for his own deep wrongs ; for the fate of his father, beheaded in the Grand 
Place at Warsaw; for his four brothers, doomed never to see the sun in the 
dark mines of Tobolsk; for his beautiful sister, reared in the lap of lux- 
ury and wealth, wandering houseless and an outeast around the palaces of 
St. Petersburg, wearying heaven itself with cries for mercy on her banished 
brethren ; and last of all, for himself, who at the battle of Pultawa led hea- 
ven-knows how many and how terrific charges of cavalry,—whose breast was 
a galaxy of orders only outnumbered by his wounds, that he should be an 
exile, without friends, and without home !—In a word, by a beautiful and 
highly-wrought narrative, that drew tears from the lady and ten shillings 
from the gentleman of the house, he became amenable to our law as a swind- 
ler and an impostor, simply because his narrative was a fiction. 


In the name of all justice, in the name of truth, of honesty, and fair deal- 
ing, I ask you is this right? or if the treadmill be the fit reward for such 
powers as his, what shall we say, what shall we do, with all the popular wri- 
ters of the day? How many of Bulwer’s stories are facts? What truth is 
there in James? Is that beautiful creation of Dickens, “ Poor Nell,” a real 
ora fictitious character? And is the offence, after all, merely in the manner, 
of the trangression? Is it that, instead of coming before the world printed, 
puffed, and hot-pressed by the gentlemen of the Row, he ventured to edite 
himself, and, instead of the trade, make his tongue the medium of publica- 
tion? And yet, if speech be the crime, what say you to Macready, and with 
what punishment are you prepared to visit him who made your heart-strings 
vibrate to the sorrows of Virginius, or thrills your very blood with the malig- 
nant vengeance of Iago? Is what is permissible in Covent Garden, crimi- 
nal in the city? or, stronger still, istherea punishment at the one place, and 
praise at the other ? Or is it the costume, the foot-lights,the orange-peel,and the 
nee they the terms of the immunity? Alas, and alas! I believe 
they are. 

Burke said, ‘ the age of chivalry is o’er;” and I believe the age of poe- 
try has gone with it; and if Homer himself were to chant an Iliad down 
Fleet-street, I’d wager a crown that 964 would take him up for a ballad- 
singer. 

But a late case occurs to me. A countryman of mine, one Bernard Cava- 
nagh, doubtless a gentlersan of very good connections, announced some 
time ago that he had adopted a new system of diet, which was neither more 
nor less than going without any food. Now, Mr. Cavanagh was a stout gen- 
tleman, comely and plump to look at, who conversed pleasantly on the com- 





mon topics of the day, and seemed, on the whole, to enjoy life pretty much 
like other people. He was to be seen for a shilling, ehildren half-price: and 
| although Englishmen have read of our starving countrymen for the last cen- 
| tury and a-half, yet their curiosity to see one, to look at him, to prod him 
with their umbrellas, punch him with their knuckles, and otherwise test his 
vitality, seemed just as much alive as though the phenomenon was 
new tothem. The consequence was, Mr. Cavanagh, whose cook was on 
board wages, and whose establishment was of the least expensive character, 
began to waxrich. Several large towns and cities, in diflerent parts of tie 
empire, requested him to visit them; and Joe Hume suggested that the cor- 
poration of London should offer him ten thousand pounds for his secret, 
merely for the use of the livery. In fact, Cavanagh was now the cry, and 
| as Barney appeared to grow fat on fasting, his popularity knew no bounds. 
| Unfortunately, however, ambition, the bane of so many other great men, num- 
| bered him also among its victims, Had he been content with London as the 
sphere of his triumphs and teetotalism, there is no saying how long he might 
| have gone on starving with satisfaction. Whether it is that the people are 
| less observant there, or more accumstoned to see similar exhibitions, I cannot 

tell; but true it is they paid their shillings, felt his ribs, waiked home, and 
| pronounced Barney a most exemplary Irishman. Not content with the capi- 





page being, in the first instance, transferred by some means on to the surface of | tal, he must make a tour in the provinces, and accordingly went starring it 


tle stone or zine plate. ‘This, however, ts but a conjecture, and our correspon- 
dent is unable to throw light on the subject. In reply to our urgent request for 
further information, he thus writes ;— 

‘*Beruin, Nov. 25. 

“| have not ceased to exert myself to obtain the information you desire, but 
all I can collect is briefly this. The process by which these fac-simile reprints 
are produced, was discovered by a gentleman at Erfurt, and is kept a profound 
secret. I have since seen a copy of an Arabic MS. of the thirteenth century, 
and of a leaf of a book printed in 1483, both of which have been produced with- 
oui the slightest injury to the original, so that your Bibliomaniacs may despair 
of ever again seeing a unique copy. ‘The parties in possession of the secret, are 
about to re-publish here the Atheneum, and are to commence operations with 
the first number of the coming year. I have seen the draft of the Prospectus, 
in which they offer to supply the trade at the rate of 3 thalers (9s.) per annum. 
They will be content too, I understand, with 300 subscribers, and from this fact, 
you may form a conjecture as to the probable cost of the process, which must 
be below what the mere paper costs you.” 

Now, so far as our pecuniary interests are concerned, the question is not worth 
a second thought. The sale of the London edition of the A‘henaum in Ger- 
many is necessarily limited, by the enormous post-office charges, to the princi- 
pal libraries, the literary and scientific societies, and some few wealthy individu- 
als resident in the principal cities : and afterall, the pecuniary loss, if any, would 
be more than compensated by the gratifying testimony thus borne to the cha- 
racter of the journal, and by the honour of being the only English periodical re- 
published on the Continent. But to book-publishers, more especially to the 
publishers of costly works, illustrated with woodcuts, it is one of vital impor- 
tance. ‘Take, for example, the admirable series of works on Natural History, 
by Yarrell, Bell and others, published by Mr. Van Voorst. ‘There can be no 
question that such works have had a very extensive sale all over the civilized 
world, for the copyright has been secured to the publisher by the enormous cost 
of re-producing the numberless beautiful illustrations—but here if a process by 
which the foreign pirate can re-produce the work, illustrations and all, at less 
than the cost of paper and press-work, and of course vast manufactories will be 
forthwith established, and every market, even in our colonies, inundated with 
these spurious editions. In proof that these are not merely conjectural or pos- 
sible consequences, we may state that our correspondent further mentions, that 
preparations are already made to produce Knight's ‘ Shakspeare,’ which is an- 
nounced as forthcoming at sixpence a number! Surely, Government, under 
these circumstances, will now bestir itself, and take active measures for the es- 
tablishment of some international law for the protection of the honest men of all 
nations—and all nations are equally concerned. This, however, is a subject too 
vast to be entered on in a paragraph—and, indeed, the less necessary, as we 
have so often expressed our opimuon. 

a 
NUTS AND NUTCRACKERS. NO. 1. 

If Providence, instead of a vagabond, had made me a justice of the peace, 
there is no species of penalty I would not have enforced against a class of 
offenders, upon whom it is the perverted taste of the day to bestow wealth, 
praise, honour, and reputation; in a word, upon that portion of the writers 
for our periodical literature whose pastime it is by high-flown and exagge- 
rated pictures of society, places, and amusements, to mislead the too credu- 
lous and believing world; who, in the search for information and instruc- 
tion, are but reaping a barren harvest of deceit and illusion, 

Every one is joud and energetic in his condemnation ot a bubble specu- 
lation; every one is severe upon the dishonest features of bankruptcy, and 
the demerits of untrusty guardianship; but while the law visits these with 
its pains and penalties,and while heavy inflictions follow on those breaches 
of trust, which affect our pocket, yet can he “ walk seatheless,” with port 
erect and visage high, who, for mere amusement—for the pleasure of the 
moment—or, baser still, for certain pounds per sheet, can present us with the 
air-drawn daggers of a dyspeptic imagination, for the real woes of life, or 
paint the most common-place and tiresome subjects with colours so vivid and 
so glowing as to persuade the unwary reader that a paradise of pleasure and 
enjoyment, hitherto unknown, is open before him. The treadmill and the 
ducking-stool, “‘meo judice,” would no lenger be tenanted by rambling gip- 
sies or convivial rioters, but would display to the admiring gaze of an as- 
sembled multitude the aristocratic features of Sir Edward Bulwer, the dark 
whiskers of D’Isaeli, the long and graceful preportions of Hamilton Max- 
well, or the portly paunch and melodramatic frown of that right pleasant 
fellow, Henry Addison himself. 

You cannot open a newspaper without meeting some narrative of what, in 
the phrase of the day, is denominated an attempted imposition. Count 
Skryznyzk, with black moustachoes anda beard to match, who, after being 
the lion of Lord Dudley Stuart’s parties, and the delight of a certain set of 


| about through Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, and all the other manufactur- 
| ing towns, as if in mockery of the poor people who did not know the secret 
| how to live without food. 

Mr. Cavanagh was now living—if life it can be called—in one of the best 
| hotels, when, actuated by that spirit of inquiry that characterizes the age,a re- 
| spectable lady, who kept a boarding-house, paid him a visit, to ascertain, if pos- 
| sible, how fur his system might be made applicableto her guests, who, 
| whatever their afflictions, laboured under no such symptoms as his. 

She was pleased with Barney,—she patted him with her hand; he 
was round, and plump, and fat, much more so, indeed, than many of her 
daily dinner-party; and had, withal, that kind of joyous, rollicking, devil- 
may-care look, that seems to bespeak good condition :—but this the poor lady, 
of course, did not know to be an inherent property in Pat, however poor his 
situation. 

After an interview of an hour long she took her leave, not exhibiting the 
usual satisfaction of other visitors, but with a dubious look and meditative 
expression, that betokened a mind not made up, anda heart not at ease; she 
was clearly not content, perhaps the abortive effort to extract a confession 
from Mr. Cavanagh might be the cause, or perhaps she felt like many respec- 
table people whose curiosity is only the advanced guard to their repentance, 
and who never think that in any exhibition they get the worth of their money. 
This might be the case, for as fasting isa negative process, there is really 
little to seein the performer. Had it been the man that eats a sheep “a la 
bonne heure!”? you have something for your money there: and I can even 
sympathize with the French gentleman who follows Van Amburgh to this 
day, in the agreeable hope, to use his own words, of “assisting at the soiree, 
when the lions shall eat Mr. Van Ambugh.” This, if not laudable is at 
least intelligible. But to return, the lady went her way, not indeed on hos- 
pitable thoughts intent, but turning over in her mind various theories about 
abstinence, and only wishing she had the whole of the Cavanagh family for 
boarders at a guinea a-weck. 

Late in the evening of the same day this estimable lady, whose inquiries 
into the properties of gastric juice, if not as scientific, was to the fullas enthu- 
siastic as that of Bostoc or Tiedman himself, was returning from an early 
tea, through an unfrequented suburb of Manchester, when suddenly her eye 
fell upon Bernard Cavanagh, seated ina little shop—a dish of sausages and 
a plate of ham before him, while a frothing cup of porter ornamented his 
right hand. It was true, he wore a patch above his eye, a large beard, and 
various other disguises, but they served him not: she knew him at once. 
The result is soon told: the police were informed; Mr. Cavanagh was 
captured; the lady gave her testimony in a crowded court, and he who lately 
was rolling on the wheel of fortune was now condemned to foot it on a 
very different wheel, and all for no other cause than that he could not live 
without food. 

The magistrate, who was eloquent on the occasion, called him an impostor; 
designating by this odious epithet, a highly-wrought and well-conceived work 
of imagination. Unhappy Defoe, your Robinson Crusoe might have cost you 
a voyage across the seas; your man Friday might have been a black Monday 
to you had you lived in our days. 964 is a severer critic than The Quarterly, 
and his jadgment more irrevocable. 

We have never heard of any one who discovering the fictitious character 
of a novel he has believed as a fact, having waited on the publisher with a 
modest request that his money might be returned to him, being obtained undec 
false pretences; much less of his applying to his worship for a warrant against 
G. P. R. James, Esq. or Harrison Ainsworth, for certain imaginary woes and 
unreal sorrows depicted in their writings; yet the conduct of the lady towards 
Mr. Cavanagh was exactly of this nature. How did his appetite do her any 
possible disservice ? what sins against her soul were contained in his sausa- 
ges ? and yet she must appeal to the justice as an injured woman: Cavanagh 
had imposed upon her—she was wronged because he was hungry. All his 
narrative, beautifully constructed and artfully put together, went for nothing ; 
his look, his manner, his entertaining anecdotes, his fascinating conversation, 
his time—from ten in the morning till eight in the evening—went all for no- 
thing : this really is too bad. Do we ask of every author to be the hero he 
describes? Is Bulwer, Pelham, and Paul Clifford, Eugine Aram, and the 
Lady of Lyons? Is James, Mary of Burgundy, Darnley, the Gypsey, and 
Corse de Leon? Is Dickens, Sam Weller, Quilp, and Barnaby Rudge ?—to 
what absurdities will this lead us! and yet Bernard Cavanagh was no more 
guilty than any of these gentlemen. He was, if I may so express it, a pi¢- 
torial—an ideal representation of a man that fasted ; he narrated all the sen 
sations want of food suggests; its dreamy debility, its languid stupor, its 
painful suffering, its stage of struggle and suspense, ending in a victory, 
where the mind, the conqueror over the baser nature, asserts its proud and 
glorious supremacy in the triumph of volition; a « for this beautiful creation 
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of his brain he is sent to the tread-mill, as though, instead of a poet, he had 
been a pickpocket. 

If Sileer tbe a baronet; if Dickens’ bed-room be papered with bank-de- 
Dentures; then'do I proclaim it loudly before the world, Bernard Cavanagh 
isan injured man: you are either absured in one case, or unjust in the other ; 
take your choice. Ship off Sir Edward to the colonies; send James to Swan 
River; let Lady Blessington card wool, or Mrs. Norton pound oyster-shells ; 
or else we call upon you, give Mr. Cavanagh freedom of the guild; call him 
the author of «The Hungry One ;” let him be courted and fefed—you may 
ask him to dinner with an easy conscience, and invite him to tea without re- 
morse. Let a Whig-radical borough solicit him to represent it ; place him at 
the right-hand of Lord John ; let his picture be exhibited in the print-shops, 
and let the cut of his coat and the tie of his cravat be so much in vogue that 
bangups a /a Barney be the only things seen in Bond-street: one course or 
the other you must take. If the mountain will not go to Mahomet, Mahomet 
must go to the mountain: or in other words, if Bulwer descends not to Barney, 
Barney must mount up to Bulwer. It is absurd, it is worse than absurd, to pre- 
tend thathe who so thoroughly sympathises with his hero,as to embody 
him in his own thoughts and acts, his look, his dress, and demeanour, that 
he, I say, who so penetrated with the impersonation of a part finds the pen 
too weak, and the press to slow, to picture forth his vivid creations, should be 
less an object of praise, of honor, and distinction, than the indolent denizen of 
some drawing-room, who, in slippered ease, dictates his shadowy and imper- 
fect conceptions—visions of what he never felt, dreamy representations of 
unreality. 

“The poet,” as the word implies, is the maker or the creator; and however 
little of the higher attributes of what the world esteems as poetry the 
character would seem to possess, he who invents a personage, the confor- 
mity of whose traits to the rule of life is acknowledged for its truth, he, I say, 
is apoet. Thus, there is poetry in Sancho Panza, Falstafl,; Dugald Dalgetty, 
and a hundred other similar impersonations; and why not in Bernard Ca- 
vanagh ? 

Look for a moment at the effects of your system. The Caracci’s, we are 
told, spent their boyish years drawing rude figures with chalk on the doors 
and even the walls of the palaces of Rome: here the first germs of their 
early talent displayed themselves; and in those bold conceptions of youthful 
genius were seen the first dawns of a power that gave glory to the age they 
lived in. Had Sir Peter Laurie been their cotemporary, had 914 been loose 
in those days they would have been treated with atrip to the mill, and 
their taste for design cultivated by the low diet of a penitentiary. You know 
not what budding genious you have nipped with this abominable system : 
you think not of the early indications of mind and intellect you may be con- 
signing to prison: or is it after all, that the matter-of-fact spirit of the age 
has sapped the very vitals of our law code, and that in your utilitarian zeal 
you have doomed to death all that bears the stamp of imagination; if this be 
indeed your object, have a good heart, leave itto 964, and you’ll not leave a 
novelist in the land. 

Good reader, I ask your pardon for all this honest indignation ; I know it 
is vain; I cannot reform our jurisprudence ; and our laws, like the Belgian 
revolution, must be regarded ‘comme un fait accompli ;” in other words, what 
can’t be cured must be endured. Let us leave then our friend the Pole to 
perform his penance, let us say adieu to Barney, who is at this moment oc- 
cupying a suite of apartments in the penitentiary, and let us return to the re- 
verse of the medal, I mean to those who would while us away by false prom- 
ises and flattering speeches to entertain such views ef life as are not only im 
possible but inconsistent, thus rendering our path here devoid of interest and 
of Pleasure, while compared with the extravagant creations of the erring fan- 
cies. Yes, princes may be trusted, but put not your faith in periodicals. Let 
no pictorial representations of Alpine scenery, under the auspices of Colburn 
or Bentley, seduce you from the comforts of your hearth and home; let no 
enthusiastic accounts of military greatness, no peninsular pleasures, no charms 
of campaigning life, induce you to change your garb of a country gentleman 
for the livery of the Horse Guards,—“ making the green one red.” 

Be not mystified by Maxwell, nor lured by Lorrequer; let no panegyrics 
of pipe-clay and the brevet seduce you from the peaceful path in life; let not 
Marryatt mar your happiness by the glories of thoso whe dwell in the deep 
waters ; let not Wilson persuade you that the * Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Life” have any reference to that romantic people, who betake themselves 
to their native mountains with a little oatmeal for food and a little sulphur 
for friction ; do not believe one syllable about the girls of the west ; trust not 
in the representations of their blue eyes, nor of their trim ancles peering be- 
neath a jupe of scarlet—we can vouch it is true, for the red petticoat, but the 
rest is apocryphal. Fly, we warn you, from Summers in Germany, Even- 
ings in Brittany, Weeks on the Rhine; away with tours, guide-books, and 
all the John Murrayisms of travels. A plague upon Egypt! travellers have 
a proverbial liberty of conscience, and the farther they go, the more does it 
seem to stretch ; not that near home matters are much better, for our ‘* Wild 
Sports” in Achill are as romantic as those in Africa, and the Complete Ang- 
ler, is a eomplete humbug. 

There is no faith—no principle in any of these men. The grave writer, 
the stern moralist, the uncompromising advocate of the inflexible rule of right, 
is a dandy with essenced locks, loose trewsers and looser morals, who break. 
fasts at four in the afternoon, and spends his evenings among the side scenes 
of the opera; the merry writer of whims and oddities, who shakes his puns 
about like pepper from a pepper-castor, is a misanthrophic melancholy gentle- 
man of mournful look and unhappy aspect; the advocate of field sports, of all 
the joyous exeitement of the hunting-field, and the bold dangers of the chase, 
is an asthmatic sexagenarian, with care in his heart, and gout in his ancles. 
And lastly, he who lives but in the horrors of a charnel-house, whose gloomy 
mind finds no pleasure save in the dark and dismal pictures of crime and suf- 
fering, of lingering agony, or cruel death, he is a fat, round, portly, comely 
gentleman, witha laugh like Falstaff, and a face whose every lineament and 
feature seems to exhale the merriment of a jocose and happy temperament. 
I speak not of the softer sex, many of whose productions would seem to have 
but little sympathy with themselves ; but once for all, I would ask you what 
reliance, what faith can you place in any of them? Is it to the denizen of a 
coal mine you apply for information about tbe Nassau balloon? Do you refer 
a disputed point in dress to an Englishman, in climate to a Laplander, in po- 
liteness to a Frenchman, or in hospitality toa Belgian? or do you not rather 
feel that these are not exactly their attributes, and that you are moving the 
equity for a case at common law, exactly in the same way, and for the same 
reason we repeat it,—put not your faith in periodicals, nor in the writers 
thereof. 

How ridiculous would it appear if the surgeon-general were to open a plead. 
ing, or charge a jury in the Queen’s Bench, while the solicitor-general was 
engaged in taking up the femoral artery! What would you say if the Arch. 

bishop of Dublin were to preside over the artillery practice at the Pigeon- 
house, while the commander of the Forces delivered a charge to the clergy 
of the diocese? How would you look if Justice Pennefather were to speak 
at a repeal meeting, and Daniel O'Connell to conduct himself like a loyal 
and discreet citizen? Would you not at once say the whole world is in mas- 
querade ? and would you not be justified in the remark? And yet this it 
is which is exactly taking place before your eyes in the wide world of letters. 
The illiterate and unreflecting man of underbred habits and degenerate tastes 
will write nothing but a philosophic novel; the denizen of the Fleet, or the 
Queen’s Bench publishes an ascent of Mont Blanc, with a glowing descrip. 
tion of the delights of liberty. The nobleman writes slang—the starving au. 
thor with broken boots and patched continuations, will not indite a name 
undignified by a title; and after all this will you venture to tell me that 
these men are not indZitable by the statute for obtaining money under false 
pretences. 

I have ran myself out of breath, and now if you will allow me a few mo- 
ments I will tell you, what perhaps I ought to have done earlier in this article, 
namely, its object. 

It isa remarkable feature in the complete and difficult machinery of our 
society that while crime and the law code keep steadily on the increase, mov- 
ing in parallel lines one beside the other, that certain prejudices, popular fa!- 
lacies—nuts, as we have called them at the head of this paper—should still 
disgrace our social system ; and that however justice may be administered in 
our courts of law, in the private judicature of our own dwellings, we observe 
an especial system of jurisprudence, marked by injustice and by wrong. To 
endeavour to depict some instances of this I have set about my present un- 
dertaking. ‘To disabuse the public mind as to the error, that what is punish- 
able in one can be praiseworthy in another, and what is excellent in the court 
can be execrable in the city. Such is my object, such my hope. Not con- 
fining myself to home, I shall take the habits of my countrymen on the Con- 
tinent, whether in their search for climate, economy, education, or enjoy- 
ment, and, as far as my ability lies, hold the mirror up to nature, while I ex- 
tend the war-cry of my distinguished countrymen, not asking “ justice for 
Ireland” alone, but “justice for the whole human race.” For the gaoler as 
for the guardsman, for the steward of the Holyhead as for him of the house- 
hold, from the Munster king-at-arms to the monarch of the Cannibal Island, 
—'* nihil'a me alienum puto”—from the priest to the plenipotentiary ; from 
Mr, Arkins to Ab-del-Kador: my sympathy extends to all. 

a 

Major Sir Walter Scott, who is with his regiment in India, is now the sole 
remaining member of the Abbotsford family 

The Breton of Nantes states that a young French traveller, M. Rochert 






d’Hericourt, is about to attempt a journey completely across Africa, in the 
torrid zone. 

In addition to the reported change in the Horse Guards, by the appointment 
of Sir George Murray as Lord Hill’s successor in the office of general com- 
mander-in-chief, it is probable that Lord Fitzroy Somerset will be appointed 
commander-in-chief in Ireland ; Sir Henry Hardinge appointed master-general 
of the ordnance ; and Mr. Herries the new secretary-at-war. 

The baptism of the Prince of Wales is expected to take place at the end of 
the next month, in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The _ Sponsors invited are 
—The King of Prussia; the Duke of Cambridge ; Ferdinand, Duke of Saxe 
Coburg, uncle to Prince Albert ; the Princess Sophia ; aad the Duchess of Saxe 
Coburg. 

Colonial Bishoprics—We have’ reason to} believe that among other bene- 
ficial arrangements, the church in the West Indies is about to be placed on a 
far more efficient footing. Instead of two bishops there will certainly be four, 
and in the end perhaps six, in that part of the world. The bishopric of Bar- 
badoes, which is now vacant by the resignation of Dr. Coleridge, is about to 
be divided into three, each of which will receive an endowment of 20001. a 
year. To meet this the bishop’s revenues—at present 4000 a year—will be 
distributed, and the three archdeaconries, each of which is now worth 1,500 a 
year, reduced to 6001. So also it is stated that at the Cape of Good Hope 
and in New Brunswick sees will immediately be established 3 and that the 
same arrangements will be entered into throughout the colonies in general. 

Tue British Queen anv Prestpent.—The losses sustained by the 
American Steam Navigation Company, to whom the President and the British 
Queen belonged, amount to about £60 or £70 per share, on the whole amount 
of the paid-up capital. ‘The receipts on nine voyages of the British Queen and 
three of the President were as follow :—The Queen—Passage-money, £61,583 
15s. 9d.; freight, £13,980 15s. 10d. ; parcels, £348 Os. 9d. ; letters, £6,088 
10s. 9d. Total receipts, £82,001 2s. 6d. ; expenses, 70,691 1s. 1d.—Presi- 
dent—Passage-money, £14.181 14s. 6d. ; freight, £9,183 4s. 8d. ; parcels, 
£129 2s. 6d.; letters £2,440 4s. 4d. Total receipts, £25,934 6s. 7d. ; ex- 
penses, £21,883 3s. 7d. 

FOREIGN POSTAGES. 

A Treasury minute was published in last night’s Gazette regulating the rates 
of certain foreign postages. Its substance is conveyed in the annexed sche- 
dule— 

“ Between any ports in Madeira and the Canary Islands, or between any port 
in Madeira or the Canary Islands and the Azores, or between Madeira or the 
Canary Islands or the Azores, and any port in the West Indies or North or 
South America, other than the Western coast, (not passing through the United 
Kingdom), 1s. 

«Between any port in the United Kingdom and any port in the Canary Islands 
or the Azores, Is. 8d. 

Between any port in the United Kingdom and any port in central America 
or Venezuela, or New Grenada, (ports in the British Colonies or possessions, 
andthe Isthmus of Panama, and on the Western coast of South America ex- 
cepted,) 2s. 1d. 

‘Between any port in the West Indies or North or South America, whether 
in her Majesty's Colonies or not, (but not including ports on the Ww estern coast 
of South America,) and any other port in the West Indies or North or South 
America, (except the Western coast,) not in her Majesty’s Colonies or posses- 
sions, (without passing through the United Kingdom, ) Is. : 

‘Between any ports or places on the Western coast of South America, (in 
addition to any other rates payable under this warrant for the transmission by 
packet-boat, to or from the Northern or Eastern coast of the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma,) ls.” 

OBITUARY. 

The Earl of Westmoreland expired on the 15th ult., at his residence at 
Brighton. 

Dennecker, the sculptor, expired on the 8th instant, at Stuttgardt. 

The Ear! of Falmouth died at his seat in Cornwall on Thursday, aged 55. 

The Augsburg Gazette, of the 26th ult., announces the death of the pope’s 
vicar-general, Cardinal Deela Porta Radiana, at Rome, on the 18th ult. 

Mr. Sergeant Arabin died on the 15th ult., in his 65th year 

Lady Elizabeth Mathew, the last of the Llandaff family, died rather suddenly 
on the l4thult. The title is extinct. 

Lady Anne Fitzpatrick died on the 11th ult., at Farming Woods, Northamp- 
tonshire, after a short illness. 

The Dowager (Mary Ann) Countess of Belmore died on the 13th ult., at Bath, 
aged 86. 

The Dowager Lady Ongley expired on Monday night at the family residence 
in Portland-place, after a short illness. 

Lieut.-General Phipps died on the 16th ult., at his residence, Woolwich- 
common. He was 81 yearsof age. 

Lady Maria Pinfold died at Ostend on Friday last, in her 74th year. 

Philip Courtnay, Esq., barrister-at-law, died at Liverpool on the 11th ultimo, 
from having taken an over-dose of morphia. 

The son of the Prince of Hesse Philippsthal Barchefield, who was a naval 
cadet in the service of Denmark, died at Copenhagen on the 20th November. 

The Hon. Ann Lucy Fortescue, aged 78, sister of the late and aunt to the 
present earl, died at Brighton, on the 3d ult., in consequence of injuries received 
from her clothes taking fire. 








Mr. John Betty West, one of the members of parliament for the city of Dub- 
lin, died on the moming of the 27th ult., at his villa, Mount Anville. 

The death of the Right Hon. Henry Frederick James, fifth Earl of Egmont, 
Viscount Perceval (in Ireland), and fourth Baron Lovell and Holland (in Eng- 
land) took place on the 23d ult., at his lordship’s residence in Wigmore-street, 
London. 

Lady Louisa Harvey expired onthe 4th ult., at Skreens, near Chelmsford, the 
seat of Mr. 'T. W. Bramston, M. P., her ladyship’s son-in-law, at the advanced 
age of 81 years 





Died—With sincere regret we announce the sudden demise of Mr. Wm. Bottomley, 
late of Saddleworth, England, at the early age of 29 years. The melancholy event 
took place yesterday morning, at the house of Mr. Henchiliff, Brooklyn, after a few 
hours illness. 
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Sir Robert Peel, and manifests not only a pacific disposition on the part of the 
new Premier, and the Queen's government, but great sagacity in the choice of 
the eminent individual who is to be charged with the mission. Lord Ashbur- 
ton, formerly Alexander Baring, has resided in this country, he married a lady of 
Philadelphia, and possesses in an eminent degree kind and liberal feelings to- 
wards it. Having been raised to the peerage his lordship is of course no longer 
in business, but his relatives are, and their dealings with the United States are, 
and always have been, upon a very large scale. It is erroneous, however, to 
suppose that his appointment has been made with a reference to the mercantile 
business of his relatives ; he has been chosen on account of his high and ho- 
nourable character, his knowledge of this country and his general conviction of 
the paramount necessity of preserving the peaceful relations existing between 
two great commercial people. No stronger evidence can be adduced of the 
sincerity of the British Cabinet than the selection of such a person. But we 
pause to make room fora short article from the London Spectator, in which 
the advantages of the appointment are summed up more tersely and briefly than 
we have elsewhere seen them. 





It is announced that Lord Ashburton is to proceed to America, in a few 
weeks, on a special mission to the United States, to negotiate a settlement of 
differences between the Republic and England. The Standard says that his 
special instructions are limited to these three points, the Caroline affair, the 
Boundary, and the right of search. The juncture is favourable, and the man 
well chosen. Both countries have just escaped from a minor quarrel, the trial 
of M‘Leod, which might have appealed to the point of honour on both sides 
| and involved both in a profitless and unwelcome war: both are the more desi- 

rous of peace. A man of no common talent and sagacity—once the prince of 

British merchants—our leading merchant in the American trade, and the head 
| of that family which occupies the post that he relinquished on his elevation to 
the peerage—connected with the country by intermarriages—thoroughly in- 
formed, no less in the actual state of American feeling than in the history of 
the Republic, and of the particular questions which he is to treat—with the 
rights, wants, and difficulties of America—Lord Ashburton is pointed out by 
many circumstances as the fittest man that could have been selected for such a 
mission. He is a thorough Englishman, but possessed with American sympathies 
and alive to American interests. No keen partisan, he is Liberal in disposi- 
tion, and yet not to be suspected of any lack of Conservative views. Even 
the accident of his title will not be against him with our Democratic cousins 
And we have reason to believe that his shrewd attention has been given to the 
subject of his mission, with that regard to the rights and the difficulties of both 
sides which will secure him as much influence as any man could command with 
both. His appointment is the wisest preliminary step towards a real adjust- 
ment of these uselessly and dangerously protracted disputes. ‘Taking the 
measure aad the man together, it is in promise, whatever it may turn out in 
fruition, the luckiest hit that Sir Robert Peel has made. 





The heir to the throne having been created, as is usual in like cases, by her 
Majesty, ‘‘ Prince of Wales,” the christening will shortly take place. It will 
be upon a splendid scale, the King of Prussia and the King of the Belgians 
having been invited over to stand as sponsors at the baptismal font. Both 
monarchs have accepted the invitation. A squadron of ships is to be sent for 
the King of Prussia, but his Majesty expresses his desire not to be received in 
England with the formalities of a sovereign. The name of the Young Prince 
is not yet divulged ; it will probably be either Albert or Edward, after his fa- 
ther or his grandfather. 

A treaty has just been signed in London by the plenipotentiaries of Eng- 
land, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and France, for the more effectual suppression 





| of the Slave trade. The five high contracting parties, we understand, concede, 
| and accede to the mutual right of search in the African waters. The treaty is 
not yet published and the following is the clearest account of the transaction 
| that we find inthe English papers. It is from the London Morning Herald, a 
warin abolition journal. 


It is with unmingled feelings of pride and satisfaction that we announce 
to the public the conclusion and signature of a treaty by the five great pow- 
ers of Europe—Great Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, and Russia, for the 
more effectual suppression of that greatest of modern crimes—the slave 
trade. 

This important and holy convention was signed on Monday, at the Foreign 
Office, by the representatives of the monarchs who are parties thereto. It de- 
clares the slave trade to be piracy, and concedes, confirms, and extends the 

wers known as the mutual right of search. 

The stipulations entered into at the Congress of Vienna are thus, after six- 
and-twenty years of succeeding hopes and disappointments, of impotent nego- 
tiations and ill-eliminated conventions, fulfilled; and the slave trade is now, so 
far as Europe is concerned, a crime of the deepest dye by the law of na- 
tions. 

The thanks of humanity are due to the Ministers of Europe, who have thus 
combined and laid aside mutual jealousies to rescue Africa from suffering and 
degradation, and civilisation from guilt. M. Guizot has given another proof 
that the isolation of France from the European concert has in reality passed 
|} away ; Baron Brunow has testified the sincerity of the expressions of his im- 
| perial master to suppress the brutal traffic in human flesh ; Prince Metternich 
| and Count Maltzahn have in all probability saved the rising commercial marine 
| 
| 
| 





of Austria and Germany from any participation in a crime which has so long 
disgraced the flags of European nations older in naval power; while to the 
Earl of Aberdeen is to be ascribed the high merit of having removed all those 
objections which effectually frustrated the negotiations under the direction of 
| his predecessor, who unfortunately involved this sacred subject in endless per- 
sonalities and extraneous discussions. 
Europe will see in this treaty an additional instance of the sincerity of the 
| British Sovereign, government, and people, in their determined and persever- 
ing attempts to suppress the slave trade ; and that quarter of the globe whence 
| modern civilisation and Christianity have gone forth to fallen Asia and wronged 
| Africa, will present the treaty of the 20th of December, 1841, to the great re- 
| public of the New World, and demand in the name of the Most High, whether 
| the President, the Cougress, and the people of the United Srates will still re- 
| fuse participating in the glory of routing from the face of the ocean this accurs- 


| ed crime. 


The Puseyite dispute which we alluded to some time ago, unhappily con- 


Late on Tuesday night a fire broke out in our printing office in Spruce street, | tinues, to the great detriment, we think, of the true interests of the church. The 


which, before it could be got under, did very considerable damage to the estab- 
lishment ; and but for the activity of the fire companies, and the incombustibility 
of printing office materials, would have been productive of very serious conse- 
quences. The destructive element speedily communicated to the paper-room, 
containing between two and three hundred reams of our best paper, a great por- 


two parties are now more distinctly forward, and have each their publications 


| to support their respective views and doctrines. The controversy has assumed 
| a distinctive form at Oxford, and a trial of strength will shortly take place in the 
election of a professor to the vacant chair of Poetry in that time-honored and 
; learned institution. The Puseyites have put forward as their candidate Mr. 


tion of which was totally destroyed, and the remainder much injured. Thetype | Williams, and the orthodox party as they call themselves, Mr. Garbett. Both 
on the gallies and one form was upset, and in technical phraseology thrown into | gentlemen no doubt are eminently qualified, but it is principles that will decide 


pi. A large quantity of type was scattered on the floor, and a font of Nonpareil 
was so far injured as to be only fit for the foundry. Much other damage occur- 


| the question. Without espousing either side, we may venture to copy the fol- 
| lowing from the $tandard as tending to show the heat and excitement the sub- 


red by the force of the stream of water thrown in and the operations of the fire- | ject produces. Bell's Weekly Messenger has a warm article upon the same 


men in the efforts to arrest the progress of the destructive element. ‘The origin 
of the fire we have not yet discovered. We were fortunately fully insured at 
the Mutual Insurance Office in Wall street. 

In consequence of this disaster we are not able to produce our extra sheet this 
week, a subject of much regret, as the recent arrival had furnished us with 
and also for any defects in the sheet before them. 
of the damage, which being effectéd, the office settled with as at once, and the 
whole affair was completed on Thursday by three o’clock. 

For this honourable promptitude we return the officers of that institution our 
sincere acknowledgments 





By Mr. Cunard’s steamer, Britannia, we have received Liverpool papers to 
the 4th, and London to the 3d inst., but in consequence of the derangement of 
our Printing office, consequent upon the recent fire, and the time occupied in 
restoring things to order, we are not able to discuss the prominent topics of in- 
telligence in our usual manner, and therefore present them with the comments | 
of some of the more eminent British journals. On the last page will be found 
a very copious summary 

The most prominent and indeed important piece of intelligence is the re- 
ported appointment of Lord Ashburton as a special minister to this country, to 
settle or arrange by friendly negotiation the irritating questions existing be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, a step which we find is generally 
approved by the public on both sides of the Atlantic , 











| topic, and the first journals of the Kingdom are becoming enlisted under one 
| banner or the other :— 


In reply to an observation of our respected contemporary, the Times, we 
ply } 


|! must again declare that we are not conscious of opening our columns to theo- 
| logical controversy. 


The supporters of Mr. Williams, at Oxford, declared themselves opposed to a 


abundance of matter. We crave the indulgence of our readers for this deficiency, | Protestant Church, and in that declaration they have precluded the necessity 
for doctrinal discussion. 
The insurance office lost no time in appointing persons to ascertain the amount | 


Weare attached to “‘ the Protestant religion established in these realms,” 
as ‘ The Bill of Rights” speaks, and, therefore, we are happy to give as much 


| as we can of our columns to those who concur in our attachment. The pre- 


sent controversy is no more a theological controversy than that which termi- 
nated so unfortunately in 1829. We oppose Mr. Williams because he is not 
a Protestant—because he is thrust forward in a spirit of aggression upon Pro- 
testant institutions—and because, at the very momemt when a complaint is 
made of disturbing the peace of the Church, the offensive aggression is perse- 
vered in. Why not withdraw Mr. Williams, if there is such an anxiety for 
peace! Mr. Garbett, his competitor, is of no party in the Church—it is not 
pretended that he is—why, then, not withdraw Mr. Williams, more especially 
as he is sure to be defeated? 

The Times speaks rationally and calmly, as it always does; but there is a 
whime about “the peace of the Church” raised in other quarters, which be- 
comes infinitely disgusting, when we reflect that all danger to the peace of the 
Church has been produced by Mr. Williams and his friends, and that it may 
be extinguished to-morrow, without giving a triumph to any party, by his retire- 
ment. This is the only way in which peace can be admitted—the peace that is 
bought by concession never satisfies, and is always the prelude to worse strife. 
Let Mr. Williams retire, and there is an end to the quarrel; but if he perse- 


It is an act worthy of ‘aaa we trust that every Protes‘ant will remember the true state of the ques- 
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Mr. Williams is not a Protestant, and, therefore, he is disqualified for 


oo ] 7 a i in that 

sushecity in a Protestant University. ‘There is no spools. a 
iti We resist Mr. Williams on the same grounds on ¥ 

ar Thomas Moore— 


of the greatest of living poets—Mr. 


resist the appointment happens not to be a Pro- 


who, though a very amiable and honourable man, 


testant. 


It is now fully apparent that the Corn Laws will undergo some modification. 


Among our extracts on the last page will be found the 2g serra 4 ine 
change for the present. The sliding scale will be retained, but the _ - 

be fixed at a lower range,—thus when the averages are at sixty-five shillings the 
quarter, the duty will be only five shillings, instead of twenty-one as formerly, 
and so on throughout the scale. This plan, it is supposed, will keep poor at 
or nearly so, the same price throughout the whole year—a most desirable t wy 
for the poor man who has only a limited weekly income to support his family. 


Sudden transitions and great fluctuations in the cost of bread are always disad- 


vantageous to the lower and working classes. . , 
The alteration in the Corn Laws is then inevitable, and we are most happy 
to see that it is to be done upon rational principles, and in a manner always ad- 
journal, namely—to preserve the present system, but gradually 
reduce the duties to the lowest point without throwing any of the naar land 
out of cultivation. The two great, powerful and rival interests in England, are 
the agricultural and the manufacturing, and one must not be sacrificed to up- 
Each must have its protection, and it is the business of a wise 


hold the other. is the b 
sovernment to strike the fair balance between them. The Times has the fol- 


vocated in this 


lowing comments on the subject— 
oy _ . ~ al vg 
MR. CHRISTOPHER’S SPEECH AT LINCOLN. 
2 . al 1] . 

A speech which has just reached us, delivered by Mr. Christopher, ao for 

Lincolnshire, to his constituents, on the subject of the Corn-laws, will be perus- 
4 ” . . r . shic . > " al. 
ed with no inconsiderable interest. The connexion to which that gentleman al 
Judes as subsisting between himself and the Duke of Buckingham—the infor- 
mation which he quotes as coming to him from “a gentleman who is in com- 
munication with the Government,”—and the distinct tone of his proposals, 
mark it out as almost affording pretty clear indications of what may be expected 
from the Conservative Ministry, and from the agricultural interest. — 

Mr. Christopher coasiders that the law should aim at fixing the price of wheat 
fr. n= This > ’ 
as nearly as possible between 56s. and 65s. the quarter. ‘This he pronounces 
to be the extent of protection which may be justly claimed as necessary to 
the farmer's well being, and conceded without unfairness to the rest of the 
community. And this, or something like this, he proposes to secure, by 
affixing a minimum duty of 5s. per quarter on wheat, when the averages 
amount to or exceed the sum of 65s. ; and then, as prices decrease, increasing 
the duty (at what rate he does not mention) till it arrives at its maximum of 
at least 20s., or at most 30s. For ourselves, we could scarce suppose that Sir 
Robert Peel would suggest even the least of these sums—an anticipation 
which would not be weakened by considering the body to whose tastes Mr. 
Christopher was adapting his proposals. But taking it at 20s., it must be al- 
lowed that this would be a very material change. As the scale at present 
stands, the duty on wheat when selling at 65s. per quarter is 21s. 8d.; when 
at 50s., is 36s. 8d. per quarter, it amounts to the absurd height of 53s. 8d. A 
concession which substitutes 5s. for 21s., and 20s. for 53s., is certamly no in- 
considerable abatement of the claims of the agriculturists, and we may pro- 
bably consider Mr. Christopher in a great measure as speaking in the character 

of their representative. 

With all this, however, Mr. Christopher states himself to be decidedly op- 
posed to any alteration of the principle of the Corn Laws, to which he consi- 
ders that we owe the important fact, that from 1815 to 1888 the price of 
wheat has varied less in England than in any other country except Sweden, 
and very considerably less than in any of those countries and cities which he 
quotes, except St. Petersburg, and perhaps Trieste. 

Now this is very much the kind of measure which we expected from Sir 

eee Cx] 
Robert Peel’s Government. And all those who, with this paper, have ad- 
vocated the gradual relaxation of the existing restrictions—whether they are 
or are not prepared to acquiesce in this as a final arrangement, have great 
reason to congratulate themselves at the amount of the concession which is at 
once tendered. a 
FRANCE 

France would seem to be on the eve of another July Revolution, which was 
emphatically a revolution of the Press. The Press is again assailed and is 
igain in the field against the Government. Louis Philippe, goaded by the re- 
peated and infamous attempts to murder him and his children, has at length 
applied stringent measures to that portion of the press which appear as the aid- 
ers and abettors of the assassins. ‘The day previous to the attempt on the lives 
of his sons, on the 13th of September—when the Duke D’Aumale made his 
public entry into Paris, at the head of his regiment, on returning from the 
severe campaigns in Africa—a ruffian of the name of Dupoty, editor of the 
Journal du Peuple, wrote and published an article inciting the assassins to make 
the attempt. These assassins it is known were seized, have been tried and 
convicted, and the Chamber of Peers has since proceeded against Dupoty for 
writing the offensive article. The Peers have found him guilty, and sentenced 
him to four years imprisonment. But it could not be shown upon the trial, that 
the accused had any connexion with the Quenisset or the other conspirators ; 
his guilt was therefore constructive, or as the French term it, it was an accusa- 
tion of * moral complicity,” and it was therefore unconstitutional to convict him. 
The Press has generally espoused his cause, and a Declaration has been put forth 


signed by sixteen of the Paris Journals. ‘This declaration or protest we subjoin ; 
But 
although these sixteen journals are eloquent in defending the rights of their own 


order, they scarcely utter a word in condemnation of the seditious and infamous 


it is a document of importance, and may lead to consequences equally so. 


tendency of Dupoty’s articles ; nor do they express any abhorrence of the crime 
of the conspirators. That the Chamber of Peers have proceeded too far in con- 
demning Dupoty on such an accusation is abundantly evident, and such an action 
could not be maintained in England for a moment in any tribunal whatever. A 
parallel case presented itself during the Reform Bill mania, when the Times 
newspaper was the champion of M. Dupoty’s political creed. That paper in the 
course of its excesses made an attack upon the Duke of Wellington, he being 
one of the chief opponents of the Bill in the House of Lords. It stated, in fact, 
that the Duke was the enemy of the people—that the people could bear with 1! 
no longer—that they would ere long rise and offer him personal violence, and 
that he would probably “ die the death of De Witt’—that is, be torn to pieces 
by the mob, and that the mob could not be blamed if they did so. Accordingly 
the mob assembled next day and encountered the Duke in Holborn, where they 
proceeded to carry the hint of the Times into execution, and for a moment his 
Grace was in imminent peril of his life. But the writer in the Times, although 
well deserving of four years imprisonment, was not proceeded against ; but 
many of the papers on the reform side hesitated not to express their disgust of 
such a course of political warfare. The people too—the real people—instantly 
came to the Duke’s assistance—the rabble were driven back, and men of all par- 
ties drew a cordon of protection around him, and guarded him to his home—thus 
converting the attack into a triumph, and rescuing the national character from 
the dishonor that threatened it. The following is the Declaration alluded to : 
DECLARATION OF SIXTEEN PARIS JOURNALS. 

At no time has the press shown more respect for legal order; at no period 
has it been more exposed to the most inveterate prosecution—the signal for 
which was given to the law officers of the Government in violent and unjust 
circulars. It was forgotten that justice should never be dictated to by politics. 
Innume rable prosecutions have been carried on against journals of all colours ; 
eight journals were seized in Paris in a single day par mesure d’ordre, that is 
to say, without the least presumption of crime ; political writers, and the re- 
sponsible editors of journals, have been placed under preventive arrest ; 
several have been dragged along the high roads, with chains round their necks, 
before tribunals which acquitted them It required all the firmness of 
juries, to keep in check this system of reaction, the audacity of which knew no 
bounds : 

The press was already deeply attacked in its security and its rights ; an at- 
tempt has now been made to strike it more directly in the persons of its con- 
ductors, for the purpose, without doubt, of accomplishing the declaration of M. 
Guizot in the discussion on the laws of September, 1835 :—* We do not wish 
to punish or ameliorate, but to suppress, to annihilate the bad press.” 
litical writer and a journal with him had been implicated in the prosecution 
against the authors and accomplices of the attempt committed on the 13th of 
Pe If x. Dupoty had conspired none of the journals, whose names 
ag? sega have raised a voice in his favour. As conspirators attack the 

, they st resign themselves to undergo all its rigours. 
M. Dupoty has been accused by the Procureur-General not of a direct and 


A po- 





positive complicity, but of a moral complicity, and of a political tendenc y; 
rather than of a crime or an offence. He has been condemned as guilty of an 
“excitement followed by a result,” although the Court has not ascertained that 
there was a personal relation between M Dupoty and the authors of the at- 
tempt, and although no possible relation can be assigned between the article 
published by the Journal du Peuple on the 12th of September, and the sinister 
event ofthe following day. We respect the prineiple of the chose jugee. We 

know that we have no right to protest against the sentence of a tribunal, even 
when we are convinced of the error into which it had fallen ; but it will be per- 

mitted to us to notice a result which amounts to a public misfortune. 

In a state in which the citizens take a part in the Government, a judicial fact 
of the nature of that which creates a sensation in, and afflicts even the Minis- 
terial press, must alarm society. The sentence of the Court of Peers does not 
fall merely upon a political writer ; it affects even the freedom of discussion. 
The jurisprudence which this sentence tends to establish goes even beyond 
the laws of September; it is still more menacing, and arbitrary power had never 
before been so formally introduced into legality. In order that the laws of 
September may be applicable to any writing, book, or journal, the writer must 
have been guilty of so direct an excitement to the assassination of the King, or 
the overthrow of legal government, that it may, although it has produced no 
result, constitute of itself an attentat. In such a case the writer knows what 
he does, and to what chances he exposes his honor and his life. 

But with the interpretation given by the Court of Peers to the law of 1819, 
every word of opposition appearing to accord with an emeute, conspiracy, or at- 
tentat, may constitute a complicity in these acts, and draw upon the writer im- 
prisonment, transportation, condemnation to travaux forces, or even death. The 
feelings of the age in which we live revolt with horror at the mere idea of such 
athing. The jurisprudence deducible from the judgment pronounced by the 
Court of Peers aggravates the already flagrant inconveniences of its jurisdic- 
tion. It is an additional motive for demanding that the competency of the 
peerage in matters of political crimes and offences should be defined and limit- 
ed; but until this is done it is an additional danger created against the press 
and the country. Writers are stripped of those guarantees which are their 
natural rights in every civilized society—which the revolution of July promised 
and the Charter consecrated. ‘The whole press is placed under a permanent 
interdiction ; an accusation of moral complicity is suspended over the head of 
every writer. ‘The Loi des Suspects is revived against them. The press can- 
not submit to be put in this situation. Writers who take part in daily discus- 
sions owe it to their country and to themselves to resist, by every lawful means, 
this new system of intimidation, and they will resist. 

After the last elections, all the Ministries, with the exception of the present 
Ministry, entered into an engagement to reform the laws of September. The 
public voice calls for a remedy proportioned to the extent of the evil. We will 
pursue it. ‘The Ministry may continue the desperate struggle in which it has 
engaged with all the might of its powers. ‘The press will not shrink from the 
combat, whatever may be the risks attending it. Right and moderation are, and 
ever shall be, on our side ; we are fulfilling a mission the severity and grandeur 
of which we fully know ; we will go on to the end, because we have confidence 
in our cause, and in the spirit and energy of the people. At all times when the 
Government has entered into a mortal duel with the press, it has not been the 
fate of the press to fall. Under circumstances so solemn and so critical, it has 
appeared to us necessary to make known to the public, whe sustains us with its 
suffrage, and whose sentiments we believe we represent, that our faith in the 
grand principles we defend is not shaken. 

We accordingly declare— 

In the words of the Charter, that “ Frenehmen have a right to publish and 
print their opinions, by conforming with the laws. 

In the words of the 69th article of the same Charter, that “ the trial of offences 
of the press belongs exclusively to the jury.” 

In the words of the Constitution of 1791, that “no man shall be prosecuted 
for articles in writings that he may have published, unless he have thereby in- 
tentionally excited others to disobey the law.” 

In the words of the 202d article of the Penal Code, that “ provocation, in 
order to be construed as a crime or misdemeanor, must be direct, and not result 
from a connexion more or less arbitrary between any particular act, and the wri- 
tings which preceded or accompanied that act.” 

In the words of the 60th article of the Penal Code, that “no complicity can 
exist without a knowledge of the conspiracy.” 

In the words of MM. Royer Collard, Odillon Barrot, Lamartine, Berryer, 
Dufaure, and Dupin, that “ it is not prudent to give judiciary attributes to a 
political body” and that ‘“ in wishing to convert the Chamber of Peers into 
a court-martial for trying the press, the sincerity as well as the strength of 
our institutions has been compromised.” 

In the words of citizens of all shades of opinion, that “‘ we may judge of the 
degree of liberty to which a nation has arrived by the degree of liberty enjoyed 
by the press,” and that in “this respect France since 1830 has positively re- 
trograded.” 

In fine, that there is one point on which every one must agree (political 
writers, electors, deputies, and citizens of every rank in life)—that * it is a duty 
they owe to themselves to refuse their assent to the policy of any Administra- 
tion which would refuse to repair the breaches made in or upon our public rights 
by the laws of September as well as the last decree of the Court of Peers.” 
In the face of this position, we formally appeal to the Chamber of Deputies 
to introduce aremedy. We expect that the Deputies will prove themselves to 
be equal to the duty which circumstances impose upon them. 

And if, contrary to our expectation, they should fail in their duty, we will 
appeal from them to the electoral body, who are invested with political rights, 
perfectly convinced that they will not be unmindful of the 66th article of the 
Charter, which confided the maintenance of the rights of the press as well as 
all other rights which the Charter consecrates, to the patriotism and courage of 
the National Guard and of all French citizens. 

Le Commerce. La Patrie. 

Le Courrier Francais. La Quotidienne. 

La France. Le Temps. 

La Gazette de France. —_L’Echo Francais. 

Le National. Le Journal du Peuple. 

The speech of the King on opening the chambers will be found on the last 
page—it is full of energy and patriotism, and we offer instead of farther re- 
marksof our own, the following from that excellent and constitutional print, Bell's 


Weekly Messenger. 


La Revue Independante. 
La Revue du Progres. 
La Mode 

Le Charivari. 

Le Corsaire. 


It is impossible to read this speech without doing full justice to the spirit in 
which it is conceived and expressed; we mean that of a fearless and royal 
candour, the confidence of a noble and courageous mind, which, knowing its 
own truth and honesty of purpose, appeals to the heart and understanding, in- 
stead of to the bad passions and popular caprices, of his volatile subjects. 
We could have wished only that it had followed the example of the Presi- 
dent’s Message in another point. There is no mention, from the beginning to 
the end of the speech, of any trust or confidence in the Almighty Ruler of na- 
tions; everything is to be done by himself and his people; the loyalty and 
wisdom of the Chambers are the only remedies to which he looks for the cure 
of popular corruption. We sincerely wish that he may not be disappointed in 
his expectations, but we have no faith whatever in human efforts without the 
co-operation of the Divine blessing. 





The following remarks from a London liberal Journal are very true and very 
forcible :— 

This New Year's day finds a greater change in public affairs than any of its 
predecessors for some time. Although many subjects of discussion are unal- 
tered in name, their position has materially altered. Others, again, remain in 
much the same posture. The most ovious and sweeping change is in the state 
of parties : last year two great parties occupied public attention ; now there is 
only one, the other having been placed in abeyance ever since its exclusion 
from office, and only occasionally emerging into a local importance when a 
stray Ex-Minister here and there bandies compliments with deputations—like 
Lord John Russell at Eusleigh, Lord Palmerston at Bridgnorth, or Lord Mel- 
bourne this week at Melbourne. Then, the Tories virtually shared with the 
Whigs the power of administration ; now they have it all to themselves, and 
with it all the responsibility. The great question of this day, that of the Corn- 
law, has had a varied history in the year. At the beginning, it was in the 
hands of the pure Anti-Corn law :nen, before they had become, to any extent, 
a politically-trading association. It was then under the sufferance of Govern- 
ment as an open question, though still laboring under Lord Melbourne's unre- 
tracted ban. Since that tine it has been made a Government question ; has 
been tacked to a Budget—the Whig Budget ; has, with that, been the turning- 
point of a Parliamentary election; has survived the defeat which it incurred in 
the persons of the Whig Ministry ; and has a fair prospect of being made in 
some sort a Tory Government question at last! The overwhelming reason for 
that phenomenon is the pressure of the distress, which has fairly squeezed Sir 
Robert Peel's scepticism out of him. From being a barren subject of debate 
it has become fruitful matter for action. At the beginning of last year, Lord 
Stanley’s Irish Registration Bill was the prominent topic of home politics : 
that is shelved, with the concurrence of its projector, by Sir Robert. Abroad, 
the Turco-Egyptian question, with all its menacing aspect in Europe, was not 
yet “ settled :”” how far it has been so in some of its branches, our intelligence 
from Syria in this day's paper will show. The newer question of Tunis has 
gone out of sight : perhaps that will yet have to be “settled.” The question 
of the fortifications in France is exhausted as matter of debate, though only 
opening as matter of bitter reflection and regret; and our neighbors are en- 

















aged in the new question of Dupoty. Our mediation between Spain and 
ne about the Douro dispute ae needed ; but it is not yet osliain that 
we shall not have to mediate between Spain and France about Louis Philippe’s 
treacherous matchmaking. With the United States, M‘Leod’s case has swelled 
to an alarming national quarrel, and subsided altogether ; leaving the main 
question of the Caroline affair just where it was before, as well as the other dis- 
putes about the Boundary and the right of search: but the last day of the 
year has brought the announcement of the most promising step which has yet 
been taken towards their settlement. Canada, then reparing to receive the 
Union with dislike and repugnance, has been united ; has mourned the loss of 
the statesman who was employed to carry out the Union; and now pre to 
receive his successor with pleased confidence, because he carries out the once 
combated policy. At last New Year’s Day, we were awaiting news of an 
armed expedition to the Northwest of China; and so we are now; only then 
Captain Elliott was Plenipotentiary, and now it is Sir Henry Pottinger. 

Upon the whole, the aspect of affairs, bating “the distress,” has improved : 
where there is no improvement, it is where there is no change, or but little : 
where there has been a change, it has been from procrastination and see-saw 
agitation to preparatives for more decided courses. 





CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ.—BOZ. 

The arrival in the United States of this celebrated delineator of character 
has called forth a powerful sensation in the circles of literature and taste ; and 
the host of his admirers are displaying the greatest alacrity in their praisewor- 
thy endeavours to do him honour and to give him welcome. From the mo- 
ment in which it was announced that Mr. Dickens intended to visit these shores 
plans and propositions have been on foot for the purpose of testifying the pub- 
lic sense of his merits as a writer, arising not only from the entertainment de- 
rived from his scenes and grouping, but also from the truth with which his pic- 
tures of human life in its numerous phases are drawn, and the powerful and 
practical moral lessons which they convey throughout. At a meeting of nu- 
merous gentlemen in this city, whose zeal on this occasion does equal honour 
to their taste and to their principles, it was unanimously resolved to forward an 
address of welcome to this distinguished writer, accompanied by an invitation 
to him and his lady to be present at a public ball which will be given in honour 
of him at one of the Theatres. We regret that we have not space here to 
give the names of the gentlemen who have united in this duty, grateful to their 
own hearts and doubtless equally so to Mr. Dickens ; but we learn that D. C. 
Colden, Esq., one of the secretaries at the meeting, having the advantage of a 
personal acquaintance with the esteemed author, has been deputed to proceed 
in person to Boston with the invitation. 

In contemplating this proposed testimonial in honour of a writer deservedly 
distinguished, it is pleasing to perceive that the purity of the style and sub- 
jects, their practical utility in the various grades of society, and the hold they 
take on the best feelings and affections of the heart, are the motives which 
chiefly actuate those who now so readily come forward to welcome Mr. 
Dickens ; and well may he consider it a compliment that whilst his entertain- 
ers are desirous to render homage to his talents, they are still more anxious to 
do justice to his principles. We, as Englishmen, fully participate in these mo- 
tives of the New York public, and we feel proud that our countryman should 
deserve and receive such marks of general approbation. We need hardly ex- 
press our hope that Englishmen generally will join in doing honour to this far- 
famed author, being well aware that there is but one voice, one sentiment 
among them all with regard to him—that of respect and admiration. 





*,* We call attention to an article on the 5th page of this day’s impression, 
entitled ‘ Printing and Piracy—new Discovery.” It describes a new and ex- 
traordinary discovery just made in Prussia, by which printed works of any kind 
can be copied with perfect accuracy, and copies multiplied with no further ex- 
pense than the cost of paper and press-work. The plan is kept a profound secret 
by the inventor ; but he has demonstrated its efficacy by copying two pages of 
the London Atheneum which so closely resemble the original as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from them. By the process it would appear, that old manuscripts 
can be accurately transferred ; illuminated copies of ancient books imitated ; 
books of all kinds reprinted in numbers and with a facility and correctness that 
almost exceeds belief. If introduced into this or any other country there is an 
end to copyrights, and a general revolution will take place in the affairs of 
literature. We shall probably soon hear more of this matter ; in the meanwhile 
we learn that the Prussian Government have prohibited the practice of this new 
‘“‘ Black Art” within its own territories, from its obvious piratical tendency. If 
this be true the inventor will soon transfer himself elsewhere. 


We are truly glad to perceive that Mr. Abbott, whom we have long consider- 
ed as one of the Lights of the Stage, whose experience is great in England, 
the European Continent, and in America, and who possesses many of the im- 
portant attributes of the scholar as well as those of the dramatic artist, is about 
to give a public recitation which shall at once serve the purpose of a lecture, a 
history, and an agreeable gossip. Few persons have mingled more extensively 
in society of almost every grade, from the court downwards, than Mr. Abbott, 
and fewer still have availed themselves so extensively of the fund of anecdote, 
remark, and reflection, which is found in so intermingling. He possesses be- 
sides the happy art of communicating with ease, force, and sprightliness, and 
on all these accounts we are prepared to expect a highly interesting evening 
The following is the course which Mr. Abbott has marked 
out to be pursued by him in the proposed lecture, which will take place at the 
Park Theatre on Thursday next, the 3d Feb :— 

AN ELOCUTIONARY LECTURE WITH RAMBLING 
REMINISCENCES. ' 

Remarks upon the Rev. Dr. Channing’s proposition for giving recitations in- 
stead of the performance of the Drama. Mrs. Siddons’ Queen Katharine. Dr. 
Johnson. Mr. Kemble’s Cardinal Wolsey. Recitation,—‘ Farewell, a long 
farewell, to all my greatness.” Kemble’s Retirement, and the public honors 
paid tohim. Ode by Campbell. Death of Kemble in Switzerland, description 
of that country by Sheridan Knowles. Anecdote of Liston. A general view 
of Dramatic representations. Opinions of Milton, Martin Luther, Sir W alter 
Scott. Recollections of Abbotsford. Recitation,—** Lady of the Lake. 
Dissertation upon the French and English Stage. Talma. Mlle. Mars. Anec- 
dote of Lafond. Sketch of the character of Shylock. Recitation,—* The 
quality of mercy is not strained.” Recitation—“ Queen Mab.” Scene from 
an unpublished ‘Tragedy called ‘“ Griselda,” founded upon a legend adopted by 
Petrarch, Bocaccio and Chaucer. Edwin Forrest. Conclusion. entle- 
men’s Tickets, 50 cents. Ladies’ Tickets, 25 cents. 


from his exertions. 








*,* We are happy to learn that the Great Western will resume her station 
on the Bristol and New York line in the spring, and will leave the former place 
on Saturday, the 2d of April. She will make five trips in the course of the sea- 
son. Capt. Hosken will command her. 

The large iron steamer constructing at Bristol for the same line will be ready 
about July. She is the wonder of the age, and we have grcat pleasure in stating 
that the utmost confidence is placed in her speed, safety, and general sea quali- 
ties. She will be propelled by the Archimedean screw, but her builders with 
great forethought and prudence, have so constructed her that the ordinary en- 
gines and apparatus can be applied should the screw prove imperfect or insuffi- 
cient. 

Memoirs of Madame Lafarge.—A review of this work will be found in our 
columns of to-day. Madame Lafarge is a clever but profligate woman, and so 
the reviewer has treated her, her memoirs, and her amours. 

H. M. ship Illustrious, arrived at Bermuda from New York in five days. 
The Spartan, Capt. Elliot, has also arrived at Bermuda from England. 

Arrival of the first West India Steamer.—The United States mail brig ar- 
rived at Charleston on Saturday last from Havana, with the letters and papers 
brought to Havana by the English steam packet Forth, Captain Fayrer, (for 
merly of the Liverpool and New York steamers.) ‘The London dates by the 
Forth are on the 16th of December. 

W. from Upper Canada on the Subject of the Creole, should supply us with 
his address. We might then give him “a line in reply.” 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hoskea, R.N., commander, is intended to 


sail— 
From New York. From Bristol. 
Thursday, 28th of April, Saturday, 2d of April, 
Saturday, 2ist of May, 


Thursday, 16th of June, 
Saturday, 9th of July, 


Thursday, 4th of August, 
Thursday, 22d of Sept. Saturday, 27th of August, 
Saturday, 15th of October, 
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ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA. 
THIRTY DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


By Mr. Cunard’s steamer the Britannia at Boston, we have London papers 
to the 3d inst. The news is cheering and quite important in many particulars. 
Some of the principal we subjoin. 

The Tory Ministry with a view of keeping peace with the United States have 
appointed a special minister to come over and endeavour to settle all the out- 
standing subjects—the Boundary Question—the Caroline affair—the right of 
search on the coast of Africa, &c. And as a pledge for their sincerity they 
have fixed on Lord Ashburton, formerly Alexander Baring, for the special M- 
nister. The Barings have property in this country, and most extensive busi- 
ness connexions ; they have also abundance of repudiated bonds, all of which 
will be in jeopardy if war takes place. Lord Ashburton then must be a man 
for peace. When he comes we shall see how he gets on. 

The next piece of intelligence is that Sir Robert Peel meditates some change 
in the Corn Laws. We give the following skeleton of the plan from the Lu- 
ropea R 

Public attention is a good deal fixed on a speech recently deliver d at a 
meeting in Lincolnshire by Mr. Christopher, one of the members for that coun- 
tv. This gentleman, it is true, is not sufficiently connected with the govern- 
ment, and yet a very gencral feeling prevails that his view of the alterations 
necessary in the details of the corn-law is in substance the same that will be 
embodied in the proposal to be made to parliament by her majesty’s ministers. 
Mr. Christopher thinks that the new law should aim at keeping the price of 
wheat at from 5fis. to 65s. per quarter. That he admits to be a fair amount of 
protection. His object he would effect by tixing the minimum duty of 5s. per 
quarter on wheat, when the averages amount to or exceed 65s. ; and, as prices 
decrease, increasing the duty until it arrives at its marimum of at least 20s., or 
at most 30s. By this existing scale, when wheat is at 65s. per quarter, the 
duty is 21s. 8d.; when at 50., the duty is 36s. 8d.; when 36s. the duty is 53s. 
Sd. Therefore the concession ! roposed by Mr. Christopher, with a hint that 
he speaks the sentiments of ministers, substitutes a duty of 5s. per quarter for 
21s, and 20s. for 53s. He would check fraudulent tampering with the sliding 
scale by a gradual instead of a rapid rise ; and by drawing his materials for the 
averages which rule the duty from the grower instead of the dealer ; taking, at 
the same time, returns from the dealer. 

From this it will be seen that the Tories cling to the sliding scale, but they 
reduce its altitude. At present when the averages are at 65 shillings, the duty 
is 21 shillings; but by the new scale it will be only 5 shillings, and so on. 
This plan will afford some relief, but it will not satisfy the manu/acturers, be- 
cause it does not go far enough; still it is something, and more will probably be 
obtained by and bye j 





Three of the steamers sailed about the middle of December from South- 
ampton, to take up their stations in the West Indies. 

The Queen is determined that thé young Prince shall not go ahead of his 
father, for we find the following inthe London papers :-— 

** It is stated that in consequence of Queen Victoria having expressed some 
uneasiness that her son, the Prince of Wales, should have, during her lifetime, 
precedence of his father, it has been resolved that Prince Albert be immediate- 
lv created King Consort, by the title and rank of His Majesty King Albert.” 

The Poor Law will, it is understood, undergo some alteration at the next ses- 
sion of Parliament. 

Death has been busy among the great; a great many of the nobility are to 
be found in the obituaries; some of which we shall insert next week. 

We are glad to hear that times are at last improving a little ; and many 
think the worst is past. The Bank of England is well supplied with bullion, 
which is always a good symptom. 

There is no later news from China 

Charity is always active about the Christmas season, and on this occasion it 
has been particularly so. 
the part of the Queen 

Royal charity flows at this season. The Queen’s Bounty was distributed on 
Monday and Tuesday to nine hundred poor persons, who received 5s. each; the 
Gate Alms was distributed to one hundred and sixty-eight persons, who re- 
ceived 13s. each. The King of Hanover has sent £50 to be given to the poor 
of Kew, in fuel, flannel, and clothes for the girls of the Queen’s Free School 
To the boys of the same school, the Duke of Cambridge has allowed a suit of 
clothes each; and he has ordered a good dinner to be given to-day (Dec. 25) 
to every poor family in the parish, at their own homes, and the same to the poor 
in the Workhouse. The Queen Dowager has presented a donation of £25 to 
the Derby Dispensary; £5 to the school at Scropton; and £5 to the Derby 
Ladies’ Society for Relief of the Infirm and Aged Poor. 7 





We find the following instances of benevolence on 





The young Prince is to have a splendid Christening. The King of Prussia 
and King Leopold are both coming over especially to stand as godfathers 

The new Minister from the United States has had his audience with her 
Majesty, as appears from the following. 

Mr. Everett, the American Minister to the Court of London, with Mrs. Eve- 
rett and family, arrived in Upper Grosvenor street, from Paris, Dec. 13. On 
Thursday, Mr. Everett, proceeded to Windsor Castle, on a visit to the Queen, 
and on the following day he took his leave. On Wednesday the 22d, he paid 
Visits to members of the royal family in London 

The Duke of Wellington is all and all with her Majesty, and Lord Mel- 
bourne is forgotten. The old soldier has superceded the old courtier. 

The boisterous weather on the English coast had prevented the packets from 
leaving at their appointed time. The England did not sail till the 18th. There 
had been several shipwrecks on the coast. 

The Great Westem reached Bristol on the 16th of December, having made 
the voyage in 13 days. ‘The Roscius on the 15th, after a passage of 18 days 
The Caledonia on the 16th, in 11 days from Halifax. The Acadia on the 31st, 
in the same time. ; 


The attentions shown to Lord Morpeth in this country are spoken of by the 


English press, ¢ specially the more liberal portion, with much pleasure. ‘The 
Liverpool Chronicle remarks, in reference to the sentiments « xpressed at the 
dinner given to his Lordship here, that ** they will go far to neutralize the irri- 


tation and bad feeling eng 


dered by a few—thank heaven that thev are but 
few '—puny and malicious seribblers on this side of the water, who delight in 
representing the Americans as being every thing that is mean, dishonest and im 
famous.’ 
Lord Morpeth and the Representation of Dublin.—The Liberals of the city 
forward Lord Morpeth as a candidate for 





of Dublin have determined to bring 
that city, in the place of the late amiable and lamented Conservative member 
Mr. West, who died last week, after a very short illness. If they had sought 
the whole empire through they could not have found a man more likely to suc- 
ceed, or more deserving of success 

The Message of President Tyler had been received and read with much 


and satisfaction. Its pacific tone caused an immediate rise in th 


v 


passengers in the Britannia are Mr. Charles Dickens, the cele! 


ted author and his lady; Mr. Moseley, bearer of despatches, and Earl Mul- 





grave 

Phe news from Turkey and the East indicate further disturbances. Ther 
Has been a change of ministry at Const untinople 

Phe French Chambers were opened by a speech from the King on the 27th 
ult. Every thing was quiet at Paris, and the reduction of the army was pro- 


vr ‘seeing 
gressing 


There had been several frightfu 
extensive loss of lift 


| railroad accidents in England attended with 


The Queen Dowager is said to be convalescent—but some of the papers ex- 
press doubts of the fact, and suppose the announcement made to prevent any 
gloom being thrown over the approaching festivities at Windsor 

A squadron of war-ships will be d spatched to bring over the King of Prus- 
sia, who is to be present at the infant Prince’s baptisin. It is understood that 
the Warspite, 50, Captain Lord John Hay, is fitting up at Portsmouth to re- 
ceive the Monarch for the voyag: 

\ fraud was committed on the Bank of England at Liv rpool, last week, to 


the extent of £1,330, by a foreigner named Ranyier, by means of forged checks 





uy i Belgian bank called “ La Societe General pour favoriser |’Industrie 
National Ranyier is supposed to have gone off America. The Police 
have been or the alert to trace a confederate, who was thought to have gone to 
Leeds ; but he has not been discovered 

Two formidable rivals to Mr. O'Connell have made their appearance, in the 
persons of the Countess de Grey and Lady Jemima Elliot, who have determin- 


. , za } } ‘ ’ 
ed to wear only Irish manufactures ; and Lady de Grey “ recommends ” their 
exclusive use at her court and parties. 


Ir is said that the (Quer ntends to pay a rot nd of visits next year Strath- 
fic idsaye has for some time bee n named as one pl ace at which the Sovereign 

vl ‘ 
would be entertained. Hatfield, the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury. is ano- 
ther. 

The Queen has sent £5 to the parents of a little child who fel ve i cliff 
in Chudleigh, while dancing da e which was lighted by auarrymen 
on hearing of the Prince of Wales’ ; 

The death of Lord Douglas Gordon Hal , late M. P. for Forfarshis 


She Atbiow. 


took place on the evening of Christmas Day at nine p. m., at his lordship’s 
town residence, Warren’s Hotel, Regent-street. 

The Niger expedition appears to have been a total failure in consequence of 
the mortality which has prevailed on board the different vessels engaged, from 
the dreadfully unhealthful state of the climate. 

The death of the Countess of Normanton took place on the 2d ult., at the 
family seat, Somerley, Hants, after a protracted illness of four years. 

The Countess of Durham died at Genoa, on the 26th of November, from the 
effects of a violent cough and sore throat of about fourteen days’ duration. 
The deceased lady, who was in her 45th year, was the eldest daughter of Earl 
Grey, and sister to Lord Howick, and has left behind her four children. 

Messrs. James Hobday and Co., of Manchester, have stopped payment. 

Burnbrae printwork, in the vicinity of Milngavie, Edinburgh, was completely 
destroyed by fire on the 15th xlt. 

A boy, aged nine years only, was murdered lately near Dublin. 
was cut from ear to ear. 

Lord Melbourne has received a complimentary address from Derby and Mel- 
bourne, and Lord Palmerston one from Bridgenorth. 

On the 18th ult. the factory of Mr. Lawrence Wilson, at Corn Holme,Tod- 
morden, was burnt to the ground. The loss is estimated at £3,000. 

On the 5th ult.an extensive fire broke out in the spacious saw-mills of Messrs. 
Crampton and Co., situate in North street, Finsbury, London. ‘The loss is es- 
timated at between £2,000 and £3,000. 

We have heard that her majesty has already announced her intention to open 
the ensuing session of parliament in person, and it is generally expected that 
our beloved sovereign will be accompanied on that important and interesting oc- 
casion by all the royal and distinguished foreigners invited to witness the chris- 
tening of the infant Prince of Wales. 

A treaty of peace and friendship has been agreed upon on the 10th ult. at 
Madrid, between the crown of Spain and the republic of Chili, the stipulations 
in which are similar to those in the former treaties that have been made with 
other republics. 

Besides the King of Prussia, it is said that the reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, the King of the Belgians, the consort of the Queen of Portugal, and 
some members of the royal family of France, will be present at the baptism of 
the Prince of Wales 

Miss A. Kemble’s present salary at Covent-garden Theatre is 100 guineas per 
week. 

Amongst the public works projected is a canal through the Vale of Leven, 
to commence at Bowling, on the Clyde, and to proceed by Dumbarton to Loch 
Lomond. 

The young Queen Isabella, of Spain, has written an autograph letter to 
Queen Victoria, congratulating her upon the birth of the Duke of Cornwall. 

The Exchequer Bill Fraud.—The final and revised statement of E. B.Smith 
to the treasury is to the following effect— 

‘«‘ That he was introduced so long back as 1820 to Rapallo, Solari, and one or 
two of their associates. That soon after, becoming entangled in accommoda- 
tion bills, he was tempted to ‘ borrow’ an exchequer bill of £1,000 in order to 
raise money to meet his acceptances. 

‘* That a speculation was entered into by Rapallo and his friends, which, 
if successful, was to have extricated all parties from their difficulties. But it 
proved most unfortunate and plunged them into increased perplexity and 
trouble. 

‘‘ That apparently it lay in his power at any time to secrete and misapply al- 
most any number of bills, wanting only the signature ; and by a simple forgery 
to turn them into good and valid exchequer bills. 

‘‘ That no person of rank or public character,;whatever,was in any way mixed 
up in the transaction ; the parties being himself, Solari, Rapallo, and another 
individual, whose office was in Basinghall-street, at which place they used to 
meet and concert their plans. 

‘“‘He believes the total amount fabricated to be about £340,000 ; but it 
is doubtful whether asum of £40,000 is or is not included in this total 

‘¢ He still maintains that this whole amount has been wasted, from time to 
time, in gambling transactions on the Stock Exchange.” 

Dreadful Railroad Accident.—On the 24th ult. a train of freight cars on the 
Great Western Railway, was suddenly arrested by coming in contact with a 
mass of the embankment, that had fallen upon the rails at the deep cutting call- 
ed the gullet. <A frightful scene occurred 

The engine, tender and cars were dashed to atoms; eight passengers were 
instantly killed and fifteen or twenty very seriously, some of them mortally 
wounded. They were mostly industrious labourers and mechanics. 

SPECIAL MISSION TO THE UNITED STATES. 
From the Morning Chronicl: 

Lord Ashburton’s appointment has been favorably received in commercial 
circles, and given a tone of confidence to the holders of state stocks. His 
lordship’s appointment will be acceptable to the Americans, as the Messrs. Ba- 
rings have been for many years most extensively engaged in American affairs, 
and, in fact, the agents of the American government in monetary operations 
His lordship is besides a citizen of the great republic, and one of the largest 
landed proprietors, too, in the State of Pennsylvania. His talents as a man of 
business are well known. He is one of the largest householders in the U. S., 
and Lady Ashburton (late Miss Bingham) is an American by birth. Well vers- 
ed in the history and value of State Bonds, and of the peculiar structure of the 
American constitution, he will be able to press upon the attention of the Ame- 
ricans the necessity of punctual provision for the public engagements. The 
Americans themselves are the greatest sufferers by the distress with which their 
securities are looked upon, for they are thereby de prive d of one of their prin- 
cipal means of supporting their own prosperity, and, until their credit be resto- 
red, their trade and manufactures must be in a depressed condition. But a sa- 
tisfactory arrangement of their differences with this country is, in the first 
place, absolutely necessary, as a prelude to the future happin ss and welfare 
of the union; and this important object, we trust, will now be accomplished. 

From the Times 

It gives us much pleasnre to announce, that the Right Hon. Lord Ashburton, 
at the request of her Majesty’s government, is about to proceed to the United 
States on a special mission, with the object of ling all existing diferences 
between that country and our own. His Lordshi ho will sail in a few weeks, 
had been asked to undertake this service, and had consented to do so, before the 
President’s Message had been received, so that the mission in question, what- 
ever be its character or results, has been had recourse to, wholly irrespective of 
anything contained or omitted in that document. ‘The step itself, we think, is 
a wise one, inasmuch as the introduction of new elements of irritation contin- 
gent upon further delay, might eventually render an amicable adjustment unat- 
tainable, and involve both countries in all the horrors of war 

We do not know that any great expense will be incurred by this mission ; 
| but, even if there should, the vast importance of its object, which cannot possi- 
| bly be overrated, is more than sufficient, terminate how it may, to warrant the 
| xpenditure of a much larger sum than is likely to be required Nor is it a tri- 
fling merit on the part of her majesty’s present ministers that they have thus un- 
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dertaken an enterprise which, be it successful or not, is manifestly adopted on 
| tue most ration il data, with the best possible imtentions.—Two things, at all 
} events, are clearly demonstrated by the appointment ol this special mission—in 
| the first place, that the conservative government, instead of imitating the whigs 
|} in prosecuting a series of speculative political experiments, are steadily ad- 

dressing themselves to the repair of such practical evils as, by engendering 

want of mercantile confidence, operate injuriously upon British commerce ; and 


secondly, that Sir R. Peel's ministry is intent, by all practical means, upon 
| Inaintaining the blessings of peace. 
| pposed that Lord Ashburton’s mission necessarily im- 


pues any deficiency in the structions or powers of the American minister at 


Neither must It be su 





her majesty’s court Those instructions and powers, we have no reason to 
doubt, are of a plenary order; while, from a known discretion and ability of Mr 
} Everett, as well as from the very short period during which his excellency has 
} been in this country, thie presumption is that, for various satisfactory reasons, it 
} has appeared that the disputed points between America and ourselves had 
| better be ent committed to Lord Ashburton and the Washington cabinet 
The appointment of a spec ial ambassador from this country is, of itself, a piece 
| Of marked respect to the United States government, which can hardly fail of 
being duly appreciated, and of paving the way for an amicable negotiation. A 
friendly inter e, too, between our special envoy and the leading statesmen 
of America, d ed by a cordial anxiety to complete an infrangible bond of 
amity, Cannot ttended with beneticial results All that both parties 
contend for ma he unmediately secured; but, by reasonable concessions, 
likely to be y ed without dishonor on eithes e, the matin points in dispute 
may be so reduc 1 importance asto render future surrenders more ady inta- 
geous to eact an a dog | adherence to mere unsubstantial punctilios 
‘The selection of | Ashburton for this delicate n m seems to us, upon the 
whole, to be dé + of commendati His lordship is, by universal acknow 
ledgment, the p British merchan 
With in nens ntile interests, extend over the whole wor! -inte- 
rests wii N irly id thed w \ ‘ t suffer nite rruption 
ju } i curl ‘ r¢ r us lord- 
snip is ‘ f pros rf the | ted States, not only with the 
t cla ( ale 1 the et it tv, Dut witha di- 
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"8 independence and integrity of Lord Ashburton place him above the suspicion of 


| unduly yielding to extravagant demands which he can well afford to resist, his 








lordship’s large and intimate connexion with American commerce may naturally 
be supposed to deter him from all such petty sticklings as may obviously tend 
to interrupt it. The noble lord, moreover, is thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole question touching the right of search, as affecting among all nations, the 
perfectly compatible interest of humanity and trade. That Lord Ashburton’s 
appointment will be acceptable to the United States government may be fairly 
inferred from Mr. Everett's concurrence; and we certainly augur from it the 
most auspicious results. Heaven grant that we be not disappointed. 
FRANCE. 

The whole of the persons accused of having taken part in the attempt to as- 
sassinate the royal dukes, as well as those charged with being concerned in the 
complot in which the attempt is said to have originated, have been found guilty, 
with the exception of Prioul. 

Quenisset, the principal, Colombier, the owner of the wine-shop, and Just 
Brazier, are condemned to death. Dufour, having, no doubt, confessed, is 
sentenced to deportation for life, with Augustus Petit and Jarrasse. Boggio 
and Mallet are sentenced to fifteen years’ detention ; Launois and Boucheron to 
ten years. Dupoty is condemned to five years’ detention, and Bazin undergoes 
the same sentence. Bouzet, Considere, Martin, Fougeray, and Prioul are ac- 
quitted. 

It is understood that the life of Quenisset will be spared. Speculations 
differ as to the fate of Colombier and Brazier ; some assume that they cannot 
be executed if Quenisset be spared; others aver that they will be guillo- 
tined. 

A protest against the condemnation of M. Dupoty, editor of the Journal du 
Peuple, was in progress of signature among his political friends. Eight hundred 
names were said to have been already affixed. The leading topic in the Paris 
papers of the 24th and 25th ult. is, of course, the late judgment of the Court 
of Peers, in so far as the editor (Dupoty) is concerned. Their language is, how 
ever, comparatively moderate. No executions had taken place. d 

The conviction of Dupoty was considered as a violent attack upon the free- 
dom of the press. 

The King of the French opened the Session of the Chambers on the 27th ult: 
with the following speech from the throne :— 

** Gentlemen, Peers, and Deputies : 

“Since the close of your last session the questions which excited in the East 
our just solicitude have reached their term. I have concluded with the Emperor 
of Austria, the Queen of Great Britain, the King of Prussia, the Emperor of 
Russia, a convention which consecrates the common intention of the Powers to 
maintain the peace of Europe, and consolidate the repose of the Ottoman Em- 
pire 

“The great burdens imposed upon the country have already experienced con- 
siderable reductions. It would have been my lively wish that a balance should 
have been immediately re-established between the expenditure and revenues of 
the state. This is the result which we must now prepare, and which you will 
achieve without weakening our military organization, and without deferring 
the execution of those works which are to increase the national prosperity. 

“A project of a law will be presented to you for constructing the principal 
lines of a great system of railroads calculated to ensure those rapid and easy 
communications with all parts of our territory, which will prove a source of force 
and riches to the nation. 

* fam endeavouring, at the same time, by negociations prudently conducted, 
to extend our commercial relations, and to open new markets for the productions 
of our soil, and of our arts. 

** Such labours honour peace, and render it stable and fruitful at the same time. 
Ihave reason to reckon that it will not be disturbed, receiving from all the Pow- 
ers the most amicable assurances 

‘‘T have taken measures to prevent any external complication from disturbing 
the security of our African possessions. Our brave soldiers are pursuimg on 
that land, henceforth and forever French, the course of their noble labours, in 
which I am happy that my sons have had the honour of coneurring. Our perse- 
verance shall complete the work undertaken by our courageous army, and 
France will introduce into Algeria her civilization as the consequence of her 
glory 

‘* The financial laws and others, having for their object to introduce use- 
fulimprovements in the public administration, will be presented to you imme- 
diately 

*“ Whatever may be the burdens of our situation France would support 
them without difficulty if faction did not unceasingly obstruct the course 
of her powerful activity. I will not dwell upon the intrigues and crimes of the 
factions, but let usnot forget, gentlemen, that it is that which debars our country 
from fully enjoying all the blessings which Providence has conferred upon it, 
and which retards the development of that legal and pacific liberty which France 
has at last achieved, and of which I make it my glory to ensure her the posses- 
sion : 

** We shall follow up this task, gentlemen. My government will do its duty. 
It will maintain everywhere and constantly the authority of the laws, and cause 
them to be respected, as it will respect them itself. Your loyal support will aid 
ine. In enlightening the country with persevering sincerity with regard to its 
true interest, we shall strengthen by its support, and by our union keep entire, 
the sacred deposit of order and public liberties which the charter has confided 
to us. Future generations will reap the fruit of our endeavours, and the grati- 
tude of our country will be our recompense.” 

The speech of the King excited very little attention in Paris 
the chamber was very cool—indeed there were not more than one or two mem- 
bers who were loud in their acclamations. The whole affair of the opening 
went offin an unusually sombre manner—no feeling displayed on the part of the 
king, nor on that of the deputies. 


The aspect of 


‘The French minister of war has received from General Bugeaud a dispatch, 
dated Algiers, December 6, containing the intelligence that seven tribes on the 
banks of the Tafna have been sent to the mouth of that river to convey thei 
chiefs to Oran. This news was announced to the governor-genera! in a letter 
from Colonel Tempourre, commandant of Oran, who with General Mustapha 
ind one hundred native cavalry, had gone to meet these new allies at a distance 
of twelve leagues from that town 

Colonel Tempourre had also sent word that Ben Hammedi, Abd-el-Kader’s 
kalifa at Tlemcen, had been completely defeated by Ali Yamani, who is allied 
to the French, and had been forced to retire towards the frontier of Morocco 
with only 250 horsemen; that this regular battalion had been so much dis- 
persed that the men had disbanded and retired to their homes ; that all his bag- 
gage had been pillaged, as had also been the town of Tlemcen, by the Arabs, 
and that this place had been completely evacuated by Abd-el-Kadcr's adher- 
ents. Gen. Bedeau had sent word from Mascura that the Beni Grcloaf and the 
Beni Zelouet, on the right bank of the Chelif, near its mouth, were in open re- 
volt against the Emir. 

Intelligence has been received at Constantinople, by way of Tre bizond, of a 
victory gained by the Circassians over the Russians; the most signal and de- 
cisive, it is said, that has occurred since the beginning of the war 

A large expedition, consisting of thirty thousand men had been disembark- 
ed on the coast, with a view of destroying the grain, which had been collected 
by the Circassians after the harvest, when a storm having suddenly risen drove 
the ships from their anchorage 

The Circassians, availing themselves of the opportunity, assailed them 
fiercely on every side, and the Russians, separated from their stores, which had 
been carried out to sea, were compelled to commence a disastrous retreat 
through a country consisting of mountain, forest and defile. 

With the exception of two thousand who escaped to Anapa, the whole of the 
thirty thousand were killed or made prisoners ; such are the accounts receive d 
from Trebizond. Further details of this tremendous disaster of the Russians 
are eagerly expected here. 

By the Levant mail, we have advices from Constantinople to the 27th, Alex- 
andria to the 25th, Smyrna the 29th, and Athens the 30th November 

The armaments continue at the porte without any rational cause being 4s- 
signed for such demonstrations. Jealousy of Greek intrigue, and a vague ap- 
prehension of the future, appear to be the only motives for the Sultan indul- 
ging in so much unnecessary expense Khosrew Pacha is living in a retired 
manner, and apparently is not desirous of again entering into the councils of 
the porte. 

The chief features of the advices brought by the Levant mail were the 
change of ministry at Constantinople, and the appointment of Izzet Mehemet 
Pasha to be grand vizier in succession to Raouff Pasha. Accounts from Athens 
had reached Malta, announcing that the King of Greece had declined the me- 


‘ ; —— 
diation of the three powers to whom the Porte had addressed complaints d¢ 


claring himself the head of an independent state 

According to the Turkish accounts, the number of troops concentrate d in 
Asia amounted to 900,000 men, who were for the most part directed towards 
Adrianople, Silistriaand Sophia. A hostile movement on the part of the sultan 
It was indeed rumoured that the Turkish fleet would 
direct its course towards Greece in a ft days 

Several Mussulmen, convicted of having burnt two Greek chur hes, had 
been sentenced to the galleys, and to the payment ol the costs of their recon 
The Greek patriarch having imterceded in favour of th fend rg 
On the 23d Novem 


was daily apprehended 


‘ 
struction 


had obtained a remission of the first part of the sentence 
ber, an English war-steamer reached from Malta, with orders for t Br lish t 
evacuate Syria. Alli the officers, detached here and there throughout the coum 


try, had in consequence, been recalled. 
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